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". 7 LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL, 


DrPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or Epccation, 
( id Washington, D. C., January 17, 1929. 
Sik: Since their introduction in 1909 junior high schools have 
steadily ndvanced in.the favor of school adniinistrators, | and they now 


seem likely to.cause a revolution in the organization cf ‘American 


secondary education. Among many other advantages claimed for 
them, it isssaid that they afford easy transition from the classroom 
of the elementary school to the department#l teaching of the hihér 
schools: that through them the: introduction of the pupil to a4- 
vanced methods of instruction is better timed with reference to his 
physical development; that they offer excellent means of exploration 
and of: vocational guidance. 

In rural areas the development of junior high schools has lagged, 


although it appears that such schools should be especially suited to - 


rural conditions. Study of the situation is clearly needed. The 
creation of the National*Committee on Resegrch in Secondary ‘Edu- 
ction offered’ exceptional opportunity. for such study, and at the 
instance of Dr. John J.Tigert, then Commissioner of Education, a 
subcommittee of that orgapization was constituted for the purpose 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Emery N. Ferriss. The report of 
* the subcommittee has been presented, and it is submitted. herewith. 
I recoynmend that it be published as a bulletin: of the Bureau of 
Education. — ‘ 
Respectfully submitted, 


/ ; oe ae ; L. A. Karsacu, ‘ 
“ a Aching Commissioner, 
The SrCrerary oF THE INTERTOR it. 
‘ : ‘ e 
Deady ty 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH IN SECONDARY EDUVUCSTION 


Ofiecrs: J.B. Edmonson, chairman, . 
VOR. Smithey, Vice‘chairman and treasurer, 

+ hf ne A. Jessen, Secretary, * 
Spwial Subcommittee on Rural Junior High School: ae I 

Emery N. Ferriss, professor of rurar (secondary ) ‘edueation, Cornell 
University, chairman and editor (extraclass activities). 

FE. kk. Windes, assistant [éessor of secondary educytion, University 6f 
Virginin (ebaracteristics and purposes of the junior high school, and 
important practices in organization and ftdiministration). j 

Walton B. Bliss, editor, Ohio Schools (reorg: nization of secondary ediica- 
tion from the standpoint of State departments of education). 

J.B. Sears, professor of education, Lelaud Stanford Junion University 
(legal provisions of the Stites for the orgunwation and support of the 
junior high school). j _ a 
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THE RURAL JUNIOR: HIGH SCHOOL - 


| CHAPTER I. : 
Introduction, Purpose, and Method’ of the Study 


Working toward our avowed purpose of universal secondary edu- 
cation in the United States for the age group approximately 12 to 
18 years of age, the junior high school idea has been introduced into 
evety State in the Union. The movement began in progressive urban 
centers and has spreat] so that in 1925 there were 2,368 secondary 
hools in the United States whith were recognized by State depart- 

ments of education as embodying the junior high school idea. This 
total included 1,181 schools located in centers of less than 2,500‘popu- - 
lation or the open ‘country. Svch terfitory is rural territgry, accord-. 
ing tothe classification of the United States Bureau of the Census. 

This group of rural junior high schools‘has developed during a 
perigd when no generally accepted standards were available as 
cuides to practices in organization and administration. Such pat- 
terns of practice as were available were located irf urban centers. 
These patterns wre structures reared out*of gropings by individual © 
administrators’in an effort to give expression to a somewhat vaguely 
Hefinéd ideal institution. Lacking specific standards as guides, and 
faced with variant patterns existing in situations which were not 
computable, it is, not surprising that the present group of rural 
junior high schools exhibits a wide array of practices as chosen 
means through which realization of the iy high school concept 
1s sought. A 

The junior high-school movement has spread, under these condi- 
tions, to an extent that a survey of present practices may be expected 

“to show rather definite trends. ; 
 Purposg ‘of the study —It is the purpose of this study to evaluate * 

| those trends against a criterion of accepted purpose which is avail- - 

| able through anal¥sis of professional opinion, In ‘its development 

the following subsidiary problems have been set and considered:, * ‘ 


_.1. What regulations in State laws and as formulated by ‘State 
departments of education control aud direct the junior high school Ne 
| ‘movement? Sie : 
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’ Wht us a \ cats 
2. What are the trends with reference to provisions through, which 
a distinet educational unit is sought ? a . 
"th Whyt are the trends with reference to provisions through which | 
guided gradual transition from common mtegrating education to 
appropriate differentiated programs of study is sought ¢ 
- 4 What are the trends with reference to provisions through which | 
maximal rates of progress in learning on the part of individua | pupils 
is sought? - - : ‘ } 
-* 5, What are the trends‘with referén’e to provisions {rough ‘which 
improvement of the school social situation is souvht ? ; 
6 Under what conditions as io buildings andLeqi.pment is the work | 
of the rural junior high schoo! being carried on? 7 
It is felt that making shis material available will afford a better 
guide, to practice for those-who are’directing: the development of 
the junior high school in rural communities than has heretofore been 
available, 4 
Method of the stady and procedure in securing data—Vhet general 
method of the study is ‘that of assembly and analysis of statistical 
cata wigh a view to determining the trends of practice which are 
evaluated ayainst a criterion of purpose also statistically determined 
Data have been assembled to show the distribution of secondary 
schoals which involve the junior, high school grades by States and 
type of school.for the United States“as a whole. These data ‘are 
supplemented by questignnaire | S for 135 rural junior ‘bigh 
schools reporting in detail thpaepractices in general organization and 
administration, extri-clas€ activities, programs of studies, provisions 
-dor incividual differences, guidence, and buildings and equipment, 
The material forming the foundation of Chapter IV, relative to’ 
J Jegal’ provisions of the States for the organization and support of 
junior high schools, was obtained directly. from the laws and legis- 
lative acts of the ‘different States. The data for Chapter IIT on 
activities and regulations of State departments of education with . 
* reference to junior high schools: were gathered by the author of the 
chapter from a-specia) questionnaire to such departments and from 
the other materials supplied by them. : 
‘For the, purpose of securing the data for.the: Bnited States asa 
whole, an acklressograph list of schools reporting tothe United 
\ States Bureau of Education as junior, jinior-senior, or undivWed 
five or six year type high schools on the form “Statistics of public 
high schools,” for the school year 1923-24, was prepared. This list 
classified schools by population of district and plan of organization. - 
* The classification by-population showed location in cities Having total 
populations of more than 100,000, 80,000 to 100,000, 2,500 to 30,000, . 
and location in rural territory, i. e., a center of fewer thar 2,500 popu. 


4 


a 
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lation. The classification by pian ‘of orga, ization showed the+years ~ 
combined to form the junior and senior sc schol units and the fact: of, : 
segreygution of the junior unit or its association with elementary and: 
‘senior school units. ,Thgse classified lists for States were then sub- , ~ 
mitted to State departynents of educativn, with a réquest that they ' 
be cofrected for errors of classification and brought, up to date for 
the school. year 1925-26. All State lists were thus revised by State 
departments of edufation during» he montlis of * November and 
December, 1925. The data, therefore Arepresent a complete list! as 

of those dates, of? schools recognized by State Departmehts AS - 
involving: a junior school unit. \ ? ‘ 

In securing the Alata concerning the vegh of practices in rural. * 

junior high schools, a letter was direcfed to the principals ‘of the 
1,181 rural. junior high schools, requesting their cnoperiition in wn ‘ 
intensive study of juneor high scWool practices and advising, them 
that7cooperation would mean ‘furnishing data called for on a com- 
prehensive questionnaire. Replies agreeing to cooperate were received » 
from 308 principals of schools. Duplicate copies of the question- . 
naire were mailed to.these schools and usable replies were received 
from 135 schools, The distribution of. me 135 school ye used in the - 


_ study, by States, i is as follows: ; + a 
Mabamna_:----«.----- Tero st se $ | Nebraska -....---..-. -- Waste 3 
Arhanes ore ad sess eae: 95\ Navatia ......5 2. hk cesses 
Californin_______- eae ee oe 7! New. Wampshire..? _.--}-------- 4 
Colricad0n. o> -cce nest esate S‘| New Mexico.....-...-.f., ..-.. 1 
Miksa oe cesaes tl) New York--. -5-.2o=- Soc iccetek 3 
Indiuna_:.--.-.------.- SS S35 ODN tg Slate pode Be 

Y= Dies co ee soca ta teh. 18 | Okluhopia__---_.---- Pot enttcee arr 
Katinas ot tb wcccsc beeen 4.| Pennsylvania___--_- iolesagndceds) AG; 

“"'Kentticks:: X.. 3 38 eee a Aba, Dakota seat sans, 8 
Maine. _____----- ofan satin ies Bt Versione nose ee eee ae 

- Massachusetta_..._.------<------ 2| Virginia _-..--.-.---- lee shots Eig alas on 
Wichigatis..-2-205 202. aL ee 11 | Washingten_.----.--.---..-.- wipe 
Minnesota_...------------------- 2) West Virginla._-Li_,_--.-..-... ~@& 
Mississippi ~_._2..-.--~---------- 1 | Wyoming ---~-- Eas wf ped Eb ay 
Wivsottel 202 eee 8 et ghd 
pelo Ba a cece’ 1 2] y - Total ----------- griennne ot 185. 


The data made available through the sources mentioned have been 
analyzed. with reference-to the problems enumerates, ‘and” trends 
} thus discovered have. been evaluated against a criterion of purpose 
, determined’ by an “analysis ‘of findings by Briggs, Koos, and the 
| “curriculum commission of the department of. superintendence of the 
'. National Education Association. all of :which give the in eoucativ of 


mention of special purposes of the. junibr high school 1 in educational 
literature ts with the subject. — | . 
fe -t 2s a. ne React, 
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Characteristics and Purposes of fhe Junior High School 
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PREVIOUS STUDIES BEARING UPON ‘THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


| 
Practices in organization and administration of rural junior high | 
schools as a group have not been studied prior to this time. Sev. 
eral statistical studies. of practices in city school systems have bee 
made and these studies have been supplemented’ with frequent de- 
-- tailed descriptions of individual ‘schools or systems so that a fairly 
accurate~body of information concerned with thé present status | 
of the junior high school in cities is available. Among these stud- 
ies should be noted those by Briggs, Gliss, Pratt, Smith, and the 
Denver Committee on Junior High Schools. These investigations 
show that the institution-in cities is in process of being standardized 
as a distinct educational unit, including grades 7, 8, and 9, and 
featuring gradual trahsition from elementary to secondary educs- 
« tion thro&gh continuation of common education, introduction of ex- 
ploratory courses, provision for earlier subject, election And ‘system. 
atic guidance, flexible promotion plans involving ability grouping, 
variable time of promotion and adaptation of instruction to individ- 
ual differences, dehartmentalzaton of instruction, and special hous- 
ing. With reference to specific provisions through which these 
. general features are, worked out.he schools are yet far from stand- 
ardized practices. : ee 
_ In addition to these studies several are available which deal with 
. junior high schools in general, including both urban and rural situa- 
tions. These are of two types—(1) statistical studies of’ practice 
4nd (2) statistical studies of professsiopal opinion concerned with 
purposes and provisions. . . 
The available statistical studies of practice which have been found 
useful in-the present study are those by Clement, Dvorak, Sealy, 
Davis, ang Terry. 7 ie ’ 
ana investigated the organization and administration ‘of 
jMior high schools in Kansas and Indiana in 1929, obtaining data 
on 40 schools in Kansas and 32 schools in Indiana, These schools 
gccur in both urban and rural territory representing typical schools 
' in the two States. . a! 
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* : ; , f 
. t8paulding, Franels T, The Smal) el High Schoél. This is a splendid, constructive 
study of small junior high schools of Massachusetts/ a, 

*Clement, J. A. Currént Practices io the Organization and Administration of Junior 
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High Schools, Behool Review, 80; 110-117, February, 1022, ' 
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Dvorak ' investigated in 1922 the provisions through which receg- 
nition of individual differences wasysought in 86 junior high schools 
located in various patts of the United States. He reports on the \ 
size of classes, the number of gections by, grade for gradew6 to 10, 
inclusive, the criteria used in dividing grades into sectigns, and 
adaptation of subject matter to the different ability groups. 

A committee on the junior high school ¢ of the Southern Associa-. 
tion, of Colléges and Secondary Sthools, under the chairmanship of - 
R. M. Sealy, reports on the status of the junior high school in the 

_ Southern States for the school year 1924-25. 

The results of this study indicate a rapid Spread of the junior 
high school in the Southern States since 1921 and a decided tendency 
to adopt a 12-year program of elementary-secondary education divid- 
ing the period according to the 6-3-8 plan. The schools include béth 
urban and rural schools. ; 5 a, 

Davis* investigated the provisions for broadening and finding 
‘courses in 25 Michigan high schools in 1926.8 Data were ‘collected 
through questionnaires to shoW the frequency of occurrence of ex- 
ploratory courses, the percentage of pupils enrolled in each course, 
the grades in which courses occurred, and the time allotment to*the 

: courses. an : . 

- Terry * investigntéd the practices in housing junior high school 
pupils as reflected by data from 149 schools having enrollments vary- - , 
ing from 200 to 1,750 pupils. His findings report the kinds of floor 
space provided by schools enrolling less than 500 and by schools . — 
enrolling more than 500. There were 55 of the smaller schools. 
Forty-shree and eight-tenths per cent of these were housed in’ build- 
ings constructed for the*.purpose. The remainder were housed in «~ 
remodeled buildings. _ Sc Pow, ss ; 
,His tindings show felatively meager provisions for specialized S 
work in the remodeled buildings. He concludes that boards of educa- 
tion should’ make every possible effort to erect new buildings specifi- 
cally providing for the junior high school. A ~ 

The studies of professional opinion are frequency studies of men- 
tion of-specific provisions or purposes in educational literature deal- 
ing with the junior high school, or of approval of items as essential 
or desirable by educational leaders. : 


rT 
* Dvorak, August, Recognition pf Individual Differences to the Junior High School. 
School Review, 80: 679-685, November, 1922. ~ ; = 

‘Sealy, R. M. Report of Committee on Junior High Schools, Proceedings of the 

thern Aesoctation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. ‘ Part IV, February, 1926, 
pp. 46-104. 

Davis, C, 0. Broadening and Finding Courses in 25 Michigan Junior High Schools. 
North Central Astociation Quarterly; 1+ 200-20, Decembrr, 1926. * 
ee WS Providing Adequate Housing Accommodations for the Junlor High 
+ Bchoof? 1 Review, 92: 19-26, January, 1924. ms h 
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._ - Briggs,’ Koos, and a curriculum commission of the department of | 
superintendence, Natiogal Education Association,” have made sta- 
tistical analyses showing the frequency of mention of specific’ pur- 
poses of the junior high school in educational literature dealing with 
the subject. These analyses afford’ what is thought to he the best 
available criterion against which to evaluate present practices. They 

e, therefore, examined in detail in the following chapter which is , 
concerned with junior high school purposes. _? 

Briggs’ followed his investigation of -frequency of mention of 
junior high school provisions (of which purposes were an element) | 
by submitting a detailed questionnaire to selected professional men 
prominently identified with the junior high school, which called for 
a rating, as essential or desirable, of a number of significant provi- 
sions dealing with organization, administration, methods of teaching, 
and the curriculum, This study of opinion is also used in detail in 
succeeding pages on purposes. ; 

Glass" investigated the opinion of authorities in the junior high 
school field with reference to certain provisions of junior high 
schools in 1921, The, investigation secured expressions of opinion 
from 64 individuals as favorable or opposed to provisions which were 
enumerated. = i 4: ve 

The data of this study show general agreément upon a 6-hour 
school day providing a 60-minute class hour divided into study and 
recitation periods sv as to insure directed study. 

Features of organization approved as desirable. include provision 
‘for gradual transition from elementary to secondary education, ex- 
~ ploration, guidance, flexible promotion plans, admission upon sixth 

" grade completion, and participation in school government and social: 
izing activities by pupils and faculty members. sini 

It"js seen from this review of available studies that a fairly de- 
pendable body of information concerned with general junior high 
school purposes and provisions is available. ‘The facts of the pres- 
ent status of the junior high school and the degree to which the 
institution now conforms td generally accepted purposes and desir- . 
able provisions in rural communities, however, are. not available. 
This study attempts to fill this gap in present literature, 
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™Briggs, Thomas H. A Composite Definition of the Junior High School, Wducational 
Administration and Supervision, 6: 181—86, April, 1920, ; 
| "Koos, L. V. The Junior High School. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920, 
Pp. 13-85. ‘ ig = " 
_* | * The Fifth Yearbook of thé Department of Superintendence, 1927pp. 20-21, 

” Briggs, Thomas H. “What is a Junior High School? Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 5: 284-286, 1919, 

“lars, James M. Report of Committee on Junlor High Schools. Proceedings of ' 

North Central Association of. Colleges and Secondary Schools, Part 1, 1022, pp. 56—59. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A description -of practices in organization and administration of 
junior high schools in rural and small school communities will be of 
greater value if made from the point of view of the accepted special 
purposes . .of the junior high school, ‘Fortunately, statistical sum- 
maries of prosecniqnst opinion as to junior high school purposes are 
available, 

Koos 7? has summarized the peculiar functions of the junior high 
school through a statistical inalysie' of published statements of edu- 
cational leaders which were available in 1920. Briggs** has pub- 
lished a similar analysis of literature covering the period 1905-1920, . 
which ‘lists 25 characteristics of the junior high school, inclusive _ 
of items advanced as purposes. The commission on the curriculum 
of the National Education Association,'* department of superin- 
tendence, has. published a similar analysis of statements for the 
period 1920-1927. 

Table 1 shows the frequency of mention of 18 special ‘purposes of 
the j junior high school as determined by these three analyses. The. 
table gives a basis for noting the frequency of mention of specia 
purposes in professional literature dealing with the subject and 
of ‘comparing the shift of emphasis from prior to 1920 to the period 

1920-1927. 

For the purpose of making up Table 1 the teeniinaligy used: in: 
the recent analysis by the National Education Association has been 
-used, and through reference to the texts accompanying the analyses 
by Koos and by Briggs, purposes stated by them, which are essen- 


tially duplicates of purposes as stated-by the National Education 


Association commission, have been assigned to the appropriate Na- 
tional Edugation Association statement. Three special purposes, as _ 
stated by Koos, involve eleniénts which are not properly attributable 

to'any single statement set up by the National Education Association 
and have been &dded in the terminology used by Koos, and two state- 
ments by: Briggs which involve essentially identical elements were 
assigned to the appropriate statement by Koos. In distributing | 
statements by Briggs to the statements of the other two classifica- 
tions, statements not classified as statements of purpose by Briggs 
‘have been used. ‘These statements are numbers 3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 14, 16, 
and 18. They relate to provisions in methods af teaching, curriculum 
organization, and general administration classified by Briggs as 


™ Koos, L. V. The Juntor High School, New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920, 
Pp. 13-85, ; 

“Briggs, Thomas H. A Composite Definition of the Junior High School, Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 6; 181-186, April, 1920. 

“ witth Yearbook of, the Prparymnnt ot Bupertntendence, Pp. 20-21, oly 
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means is for the purpose of proper educational direction and voca. 


periods of time involved. These common. purposes are numbers 
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means of realizing purposes as stated. In this study it is accepted 
as true that any particular’ term or phrase advanced as a special 
purpose or function is, at the same time, properly considered as 4 
means or process. If thought is centered pon the term or phrase | 
as ‘an element of a more general category it becomes a means or 
process. If thought is centered upon the term or phrase. as an end 
_of value it becomes a purpose or function. For example, unit | 
try-out courses as means are forthe purpose of exploration; ex. 
ploration as a means ‘is for the purpose of guidance; guidance as 4 


| 
} 
{ 
| 


tional placement. 


TABLE 1.—Special purposes of the junior high school (analyses of atatements. 
“~ in educational litcrature) 


ne 


Frequency of mention 


* —_—..—_ ——=— 
Purpose National 


Koos! | Briggs! | clues. 


‘elation! 


Meeting individual differences of pupils—enabling pupils to follow the " 
lines of their interést and ability_....-....---... 05,0 64.7 
v onal training and exploration resulting in wise chaice of later , 


. Counseling or guidance—bringing pupils into contact with iniluences 
that should give direction and purpose té their lives... ss. 75.0 7.4 
. Meeting the needs of the early xdolescent group_...___. ar a eee 55.0 20.6 
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11, Introduction of new subjects into the cprrieul 
12, Effecting economy of time in education 
13, Stimulation of educational advancement 


16. Providing conditions for better teaching 
id, Tepeoy beter sols ‘stlustion bad soclaliclng sapesias ides” 
4 Prior to 1920. 
41920-1927, National Education Association, curriculum commission, department of superintendence. 
It will be noted that the four special purposes’ occurring «most 
frequently in the National Education Association analysis are. 
common to the three analyses, and occur in significant frequencies 
in each. It is also evident that due’ to different. formulations of 
statements of purpose in’ the three analyses, elements which sre 
listed in a separate category in one are submerged in other categories ' 
by one or both of the others in certain cases, ‘Where statements of 
purpose are essentially identical in the three analyses, we find those - 
purposes which have been :popularized during one or both of the. 
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1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 12,.and 14, of the National Education’ Association — "eg 

classification.’ The @mparative ranks of these seven purposes com- 

mon to the three analyses are shown in Table 2. _ 

TABLE 2—Comparative ranking, from high to low frequency of mention, of the 
seven spgetat purposes common to the three analyses 


, 


National 
Pur, duca- 
: tion 
tion * 
1, Meeting individual differences of pupils.....-....--..---.. dl 
2 Prevocational training and erploretion Oe ae Pe eee 2 
tM ting remde of the early undcloecshit ervdpicccee font: 1 
ee o needs of the ear olescent grou 
5. Retention of A Nescideear tccie A dale eae Ere bices= Sew a 5 
6. Eco Som of Chine eee ent ecladathdlstattedesdantds etoscnatnaatatinabaaees 6 
7, Vocational training... .....-.------20--0-n---20----- 20s een neennneceneee 7 


The comparative rank order shown in Table 2 shows a shift of 
emphasis from retention of pupils and economy of time as special 
purposes of the junior high school to purposes which are more defi- 
nitely stated so as to define the type of training to be employed, ‘i. @., 
prevocational training, exploration, guidance, and socialization. oe 
. Essentially it is a shift of emphasis from statements of purpose in ~ 
terms of generic outcomes to statements in terms of special processes, 
and is the result of a growing agreement upon the essential processes - 
through which ends are sought. 

When the lists of special purposes enumerated by the several in- 
vestigators are ‘ Carefully examined it becomes apparent that two 
orders of purpose are listed on a coordinate basis. Such statements 
as meeting individual differences, bridging the gap, meeting adoles- 

- cent needs, and improving the disciplinary situation and socializing 4, 
opportunities are obviously inclusive of such statements as prevo- 
cational training, expldration, guidance, continuatjon of common 
education, etc. The low frequency of certain statements may be due 

to failure on the part, of some writers to particularize those purposes 
because of their inclusion in more general categories. Again low 
frequency for certain more general purposes may be the result of 
stressing by some writers of some, but not all, elements of the more 
general purpose stated by others. Without any attempt to establish 
an order of importance we may with profit examine purposes as 
stated with a Wew to overcoming the difficulties involved because of - 
the admixture pf aa and more specific purposes in the several 
nah yere. 

Such statéments as meeting the needa of - ‘the early aidolencent 
group et recognising the nature of the child et acloteurtiios are. 


"recognize it as a purpose of the junior high school. Undoubtedly, 


differences in interests, capacities, -purpdses, and present learning, | 
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statements of a general and all-inclusive purpose. The fact that 
this purpose occurs in the statements ofonly 45.5 per cent of the 
recent writers considered can not mean that other writers#do -not A 


those failing to state. the purpose dealt with more specific clements, 
It seems desirable, therefore, to set up a classified statement of pur- 
poses in ferms of processes as follows: hs | 

Special purposes of the junior high school.—Meeting the needs of | 
the early adolescent group—proper provision for all normal children 
of approximately 12 to 16 years of age, through: 

I. Provision of a distinct educational unit—assembly of a more 
representative early adolescent group into one organized? student 
body. : ee ae! 

II. Guiding through gradual transition from common integrating 
education to appropriate differentiated programs of study, involving; 
(1) Continuation of comnion integrating education. (2) Introdue- 
tion of general survey, exploratory courses, exploring: (a) The 
organized fields of human knowledge; (5) the fields of vocational 
employment. (3) Systematic guidance. (4) Earlier partial differ- 
entiation of training related to purposes in life. J 

IIT. Better provision for maximal rates of progress in learning 
on the part of individual pupils, through: (1):Flexible promotion 
plans. (2) Reorganization -of subject matter selecting that which’ 
is. most efficient in stimulating the essential learnings. , (3) ¥fm- 
proving the teaching situation through: (a) Providing for special- 
ization in teaching functions; (b) providing for special material 
equipment. we’, BS 

IV. Improving the school social situation through: (1) Empha-- 
sizing extraclass activities of various kinds. (2) Granting an in- 


- creased amount of opportunity to pupils for participation in the . 


social administration of the schgol. (3) Granting administration 
of discipline: (2) By some férm of pupil self-government; (6) by 
advisory councils. 

This statement recognizes the purpose of the junior high school 
to meet the needs of the carly adolescent group as a general and all- 
inclusive purpose. Once this purpose is accepted there is obviously. 
implied the purpose of extending secondary education downward to 
include the age group 12 to 14 years of age, and to so broaden ite . 
appeal to the public as to ultimately contemplate service to’ all normal, 
children of the ‘ages concerned. It contemplates as an ideal the 
complete democratization of secondary education through extension 
to all adolescents and equalizing for them educational opportunities, 

Meeting adolescent needs, also, demands recognition ‘of: individual 
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“status, To meet these differences there is need for developing further 
and in varying degree the skills in the use of the tools of learning; for 
more complete social orientation, through broad survey courses cover- 
ing the fi€lds of organized human knowledge and vocational employ-, 
ment; and for guided self-study with a view to discovering personal 
abilities, interests, and aptitudes. These matters are essential. for 
an intelligent basis of choice of a field of occupational endeavor and 
a program of study designed to prepare for that field. They ob- 
viously imply also.the earlier admixture of differentiating educa- 
tion with common ‘integrating education, for they contemplate the 
beginnings of differentiation as soon as appropriate purposes in life 
have been determined. This earlier differentiation is particularly 
valuable for those who must leave school early and need a richer 

completion curriculum than can well be provided under elementary 

‘ school conditions, and for those, who because of deteymined ability, o 
interests, and- known economic status assuredly face a program of 
formal training lp through college and higher levels of 
education. . 
, This statement further contemplates (in III) provision of a situa- 
tion which better provides for a rate of learning consistent with: 

| the ability of the ghild. As one means to thjs end, flexible promo- 

| tion plans involving pupil classification according to ability, more 
frequent or variable periods of promotion, promotion by subject, 
and the use of maximum and minimum assignments are valuable. 
A second means is that of extensive reorganization and selection of 
_ subject matter, eliminating nonegsentials and introducing materials 
better calculated to appeal to the child, and bring him more expe- 
ditiously to the learning ends sought than is possible under the 
curriculum. limitations of the elementary school. Important phases 
of this adjustment are elimination of drill materials of little value 
and substitution of materials involving to a greater extent pupil 


activity in situations having broader social utility. A third means 
of seeking this end is.afforded through the possibilities of improving 
the teaching situation by introducing specialization of teaching func- 
tions conforming to, the broad fields of organized knowledge and of 
occupational endeavor. The purpose is to create a situation which 
| will make it possible to introduce a greater degree of specialization 
| in the professional training of teachers, in order that teachers may 
be developed who are more familiar with and more able to:select 
and organize subject matter from a particular. field-of human knowl- 
edge or activity in accord with learning abilities pad needs of as 
adolescents. 
‘A further important element of improving, the tending: situation: 
-1s-that of creating «condition that will make possible, wi hout pro- 
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hibitive cost, the provision of the special material equipment needed 
for special types of learning activities. The essential factor in. 
volved is the assembly, through concentration of pupils from ele 
- mentary schools, of larger groups of pupils having need for special 

"types of, training so that building and equipment provisions adapted 
to special types of work may be economically provided. ; 

_ Provisions through which purposes are soyght.—The extent to 
which special provisions in organization, curriculum, and methods 
of teaching were Tegatded as essential or desirable by representative 
educators in 1920, in order that these accepted purposes might be 
realized, are shown in Table 3. ; . 

‘ The table has been formed by introducing under the appropriate - 

purposes those items of a survey reported by Briggs'* which are 
obviously implied by the purpose. This survey secured from .repre- 
sentative leaders in education a marking of items obtained through 
an analysis of statements attempting to define the junior high school, 
appearing in educational literature from 1905 to 1920. All items 
mentioned were arranged in tabular forms and submitted to repre- 
sentative educators for marking as essential and desirable. T 
results are reported as percentages approving each item. ft & 


Tante 3.—Special purposes of the junior high school and provisions in organé- 
cation, curricula, and methods of teaching approred aa desirable or .ecasential 
(1920) , ; < 


. Per cent approv- 
ing as— 
Purpose and approved provision 


7 


—— 


children of approximately 12-16 years of age, through.-................... ........ 721 a 
Prey Separated is organisation Ren ibs clsnaciccy pede) | | 
. Bepara’ organization from t mtary grades_... 2.2... 2... 
2. Separated in orgunization from the senior high oe 41.0 843 
3. Combining the school years 7 and 8.................-.............. 08 10.7 
4. Combining the school years 7, 8, and 9.....-.....-............... 41,0 1 
5. Combining the school years 7, 8, 0, and 10..........-................ 11.5 3 
6. Combining other school Lee e re tm 0s 48 ey Pere ml nL 49 a6 
II. Guiding through tion from commbn integrating education 
: to appropriate differentiated programms of study by: 
1, Continuation uf common integrating education. ‘ 
2. Introduction of general survey, exploratory courses— 
ry (a) Exploring the ized fields of humgn knowledge...... --- 2.0 8 
(6) Exploring the fields of vocational employment..........._.. 40.2 a5 
3. Bystematic an 
a). Buea Ones cccarsescccioadcccecadwanwesemnpeces elutes shes 65.6 06.4 
b): Perednall. 2a vwecwuccctilicedauudascicbercddodtdlccecd es. 68.9 67 
¢) Vocational.....0.22..0.......- hab odd pantenvantatwhadbeligica 67.4 a4 
4, Earlier partial differentiation of training related to purposes {n life, | - 
—— tn . 
, a) © gradually increasing in differentiation.........._.. 73.8 a | 
ioe - & Fully differentiated curricula a3 toon as probable future Is 
‘ known with reasonable definiteneas,....................... 24.6 57.4 
: 3 Vocational training for those who must leave early .......__. 16,4 t a. 
Earlier preparation for college for those who certainly face i 
§ Protracted period of formal higher education. _....-...... 41.0 e206 


+ Briggs, Thomas H. What fs a Junlor High School? Educational Administration and 
Ls Supervision, 5: 284-286. : 
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Tasty 8.—Speocial purposes of the junior high school and provisions in organi- 
zation, curricula, und. methods ‘of gitar approved as destrable or essential 
( 1920)—Continued . 


Per cant approv- 
© . ing as— 
Purpose and approved provisfon 


Mesting Oe the aeets of the early adolescent group; a wig ued. 
Ill, vision for | maximal rates in learning on the part of 
nl d ve 


tion an By buble ia selecting tbat which is moat ot 
pas in Voce cui the desired learnings— - 


® eens pcdeiense tarpawubhnassilecestdpabesa 
yates Justified only b tradition SHS 
‘iE limination or material Justified ghly y logical es rR 
tion of subject matter. 

tm tine rege of material Justif ed only by deferred Values... 
une the teaching situation through— 
D-Froviding ng fot Spectalleat yon ae tae vapcetng: functiong— 
ra ; Full de nina prutainswed papnceumadepencee cs 

apis 


(3, y lnereasing talization....... yet 
IV. Improving the school coctal situ uation 


cou 22 


ee ee ere 


§. Granting adminisggration of disci ine— 7 
{8 y some form of arg {-government.................-4.. 
By advisory counci stro teeneeneceeeneneceneteewmeneanenens 
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While the d®gree of agreement upon the part-of educational leaders - 
in 1920, which 4 reported for the items of Table 3 by Briggs, does 
not. afford ®eefnplete description of the desirable provisions in or- 
ganizing and. administering a junior high school, nor represent 
an entirely satisfactory criterion against which to evaluate present 
practices, it is the most significant criterion available at.the present 
time. This study of present practices in organization and adiin- 
istration of secondary schools in rural and small school communities, 
therefore, makes an analysis of present practices with reference 
to the four major purposes stated in Table 3, and to certain of the . 
more significant implied organization and administrative provisions 
reported as desirable in the survey by Briggs. Where it appears 
to be desirable the analysis goes beyond the detail afforded by the 
material offered by Briggs and such material as is available in 
current literature is drawn upon as appears: Graitable for purposes 
of evaluation. 

It is recognized that this procedure has its limitations in that 
provisions are evaluated, not againsi a triterion of tested worth but 
against a consensus of opinion which is based primarily upon an 
educational theory. Evaluation against provisions of known effec- - 
tiveness is, however, not possible at the present time, and the 
beta adopted 4 is a thonght fe to have value, — 
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Reorganization of Secondary Education from the Stand. 
| point of State Departments of Education 
oe 


* { 


P o 6.3 
In response to a questionnaire with reference to the reorganiza- | 
tion of secondary education replies were received from alt 48 State 
‘departments of education. However, in 16 Sfates sueh slight prog. 
ress has been made in the direction of reorganization that there were 
few_if any details to offer. Before summarizing the situation in 
gencral it is desirable to udvert to these specific situations. 

In Arizona the junior high school has just been recognized by 
statute. .In Arkansas the State-office records itself as favorable 
‘to the 6-3-3 nnd 6-6 plans, prefrring the latter “for ‘village and 
tural schools, Encouragement to reorganization is given through 
department publications, a 49-page course of study being un example 

" of this encouragement. z 

Idtho is not encouraging any, particular movement along this line. 
‘The 84 plan prevails, although a large number of schools huve 
the 6-2-4 organization. with the work in the. seventh and eighth 

. grades departmentalized. 

In Illinois the township high school system has tended to pre- 
serve the traditional organization. “The tuwnship or community 
high schools serve and are supported by 6 to 10 local school districts 
. which separately maintain their eight elementary grades, 

Towa ‘reports the junior high school movement at a standstill. 
Some of the smaller schools in this State attempted reorganization 


and later went back to the 8-4 plan. ‘ 
Louisiana is not encouraging the establishment of junior high 
‘ schools or 6-year high schools. a . 


Maryland follows the 7-4 plan except in Baltimore and two coun- 
ties. The State department is not encouraging departmental teach- 
ing in the‘sixth and seventh grades by teachers trained for high- 
school work because of a belief in the superiority of .elementary 

~ teachers for this work. The State superintendent thinks that the 
junior high school in.the small communities can megn nothing except 
the extension of departmentalized instruectioh to these two grades 
and is unfavorably disposed toward it. Mississippi reports no pros- 
pect at present of development in this direction. 
_ In North Carolina the junior high school has not, been developed 
. tovany extent.. The State high school supervisor reports that he | 
has not encouraged the thre and four teacher high schools in rural 
_ districts to attempt organization on a junior-senior basis. He feels.<, 
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that the development ‘in this State will be in the direction of a 
6-2-3 organization. 

The report from Oklahoma does not indicate very definitely the 
situation in that State except to'say that the State, department has 
made no attempt to standardize junior high schools. 

In Rhode Island there has been no development of 
school. { 

_ South Dakota is without légal recognition of any mode of sec-" 
ondary school reorganization, but favors the 6-2-4 plan far village 
and rural schools. By general letters, by field counseling, 
vubsidies the State department is encouraging fhe movemen 
Tennessee does not have any junior high sthools, oe one or 


of this type. * 4 
Texas has no aplan for encouraging any type a secondary _schoal 


The Virginia depuctineet has decided that the ral junior high 
school is nota practicable unit. There are abouf 20 in fhe ‘State, 
but they are in- reality only 2-year high schools of the 


order. : ; 
Washington is not encouraging’ the i al although choice - 


of the 6-6 plan for village and rural sch exp d. 
Attitude toward specific types of “sion Tr is no 
doubt but that the ty commortly prevailing types’ reorganization— 
the 6-3-3 and the 6-6—are dominant in the favor of the State de- 
partments. ~ Eighty per cent of those answering the question as to 
type of organization encouraged favored these|two arrangements. 
Twelve States indicated that they were encouraging both plans. — 
Only two States encourage the 6-6 plan exclusively, but for village 
‘and rural schools the 6-6 plan is particularly in favor. The sentiment 
is shown in the following paragraph: * 

Types of reorganization favored by State departmentsg—I- Both 
6-3-3 and 6-6 plans. —Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Mdine, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Wyoming, Wisconsin, 

II. 6-8-3 plari.—Colorado, Connect 
nesot#, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Virginia. 

Ill. 6-6. plan—Oregon, Pennsylv nia. 
IV. 6-3-2 plan—Georgia,. Sout /Carolina,’ 1K See: 
V. 6-8-4 plan —Montans., —* | [- \ : 
VI. Both 6-2-4 and 6-3-3 plane, -Utah, Vermont. 


, Indiana, Kansas, Min- | 
Mexico, New York, West 


, 


- 
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All the States in Group I favor the 6-6 plan for village and rural 
schools. Other States favoring this same plan for smaller systems 
are Connecticut, Indiana, New York, West Virginia, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, and Washinkton—19 States in all, including those in 
Group I. ey ies x 

- Delaware, Kansas, - Minnesota, Missouri, and Utah prefer the 
6-8-8 plan for village and rural schools. New Mexico is satisfied 
with either type. Montana. South Dakota, and Vermont choose the 
6-2-4 organization. Georgia and South Carolina ‘follow the same 
plans reported in Group IV. Nebraska indorses the rather unique" 


_ 6-2-2-2 organization. 


Methods of encouraging \reorganization.—It is not necessary to. 
list by States the methods chiefly relied upon to encourage the spread | 
of secondary-school reorganization. The numerical summary Covering 

2 States is presented in Table 4. wy 


' TaBLe 4—Mcthods used by State departments to promote reorganization 


3 z 7 
age 
F Methods used . urober States 
‘ (82) 
hal | 

PON IONG va. 2 ss sesoppyocnvapeserasicesdbcidanstuainsecbetdgueced sececbusedcetidas » 2 64.6 
MBS Loos ree eet eds sone bi ccd teh bkehsticSee dec eck tadenieer Si w 4 a7 
COU MSM MM... . ee eee eee ee gb eas han tacdele ns Semeg es aeesgttsess nn 02.7 
WEAPG OMENS 0 2 ooh np ceo heortscanstsccobpesbiticnscbuakenlee eh, s | 1N6 
Bente or Faglowal Comtennees enc oo och ha cccckpielisvecontst Crdadke oct trie, 13 | a 

ee a ee 6 1 
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Field counseling on the part of high-school supervisors and in- 
spectors is by-far the most prevalent method of stimulating local 
school authorities to’ reorganize their secondary-school programs. 
Publications and general letters come next in order. Minnesota, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Wisconsin, and South Dakota 
report.the use of subsidies as an encouragement. Six States listed 


_.- methods other than*those suggested in the questionnaire, _ Speeches 


were mentioned by California, Connecticut, anc Massachusetts. Dur- | 
ing the teacher-training program, the approval of graduates for 
senior high school. entrance, and letters to school heads following 
inspection are ways peculiar to Alabama, West -Virginia, and: Mis- 
souri, respectively. Three is the median number of the above 


_methods used by any one State. Five States rely on but one method, 


which in four cases is field counseling and in the fifth, publications. 
New York uses the entire battery of five. Ten States use two methods 


~ each; eleven use three; and five use four methods. 


| Supervisory activities —The question as-to the purposes of State 


: _ departments’ supervisory activities in the junior high school field 
'/ Was productive of a considerable scattering of replies, with, a-tend: -. 
». @ney, on the one. hand, toward generalities, and, on the other handy 
(A 
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to specific itemizations which represented procedures rather than - 
purposes. What is et-dgwn on paper as.an aim is generally much 
less revealing than what is actually done in moving toward a goal. 
The test lies in the performance rather than in thé hope.~ The: sub- 
stantial value in the question, therefore, seems to lie in an analysis 
of the methods used by the various State departments in carrying on 
supervisory activities in the junior high school field; only this por- 
tiun will be presented here. However®one splendid. statement of 
purposes, drafted by D. W. Rockey, of New Mexico, will be quoted: 


‘4. To Insure the curriculum has been carefully planned with a knowledge. 
of the student's needs and abilities. , 
2 To determine if the schvol is developing iu the true spirit of junior high 
schon| movement, or only with an eye to the outwarjl administrative forms. 
3. To score. the tone and spirit of the school, and commend and advise vn 
seeming deficiencies. ; 1 . ie 
4. Te advise on the equalization of expenditures between the elementary, 
junivr Ligh school, and seniur high school on the basis of educutional iparils. 
5. To keep fm touch with the general progress without in any way suppres- 


sing initiatlve. : a aa, 


Twenty-four States responded to this section of the questionnaire. 
The prevailing supervisory methods: in these ‘States are the obvious 


ones—conferences, and visitation. Seventeen States rt the -use 
of conferences ant 16 of visitations. Table & gives the summary by 


States. 
 (Tapue 5.—Supervisory methods employed by Stat: departments 
. : 4 


—— +=) —————— 


ey 


* Corre- \ 
- | Publica- * Approval 
epee: | tone Reports Addresses ot cobrenn 


ansas : 
RentiicW yn... 5. nee nsccesemeedens scence 
- Maine..: A 


Annual of conditions by schools. 7 es 
1 Withholding finds is also spect fied. | ee: 
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Standards for junior high schools:—Detinite standards for junior 
high schools have been formulated by the State departments of | 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Minnesota, Oregon, pha gars | 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Standards for'six. 
year high schools have been set up in Michigan and Wyoming. The 
following States have provided standards for both types of schools: 
Alabama, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Missouri, New Hamp- | 
shire, New York, and Ohio. Massachusetts has issued recommenda. | 
tions covering the two types. The usual method is the printed bul- | 
letin; 19 of the 22 States named use this plan. California, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia have mimeographed regulations, | 

Standards for junior high schools were adopted by 1 State in 
1916, 1 in 1917, 2 in 1919, 2 in’1920, 4 in 1921, 1 in 1922, 1 in 1993, 
3 in 1924, and 5 in 1925. QOregon’s standards are the earliest reported 
and continuing without modification, being adopted in 1917. 
Vermont’s were adopted in 1916, but were revised in 1923, 

Bight States have revised their standards since the original adop- 
tion. Vermont has already been mentioned; Alabama and Wiscon. 
sin made revisions in 1924; California, New Hampshire, New York,, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia revised their standards in 
1925. From the double standpoint of original adoption and revi- 
sion, 1925 seems to have been an active year. : 

A request was made for a brief statement as to thé nature of the 
revision in each case. The replies are incomplete, New Hampshire 
(standards adopted in 1919, modified in 1925) introduced the prin- 
ciple of constants and variables into its revision.’ New York's 
changes (1925) were in. the syllabus. Pennsylvahia (standards 
adopted in 1922, modified in 1925) reduced the number of teachers 
necessury, Vermont (original adoption in 1916, revision in 1998) 
reports a thorough revision of curricular and. general requirements. 
Wisconsin (original adoption in 1919, revised in 1924) made its 
requirements more flexible. , 

It is readily noted from Table 6 that 3 is the number of teachers 
most frequently set as the minimum. for junior high schools and 4 
or 5 for 6-year high schools, .Fourteen States make specifications as to 
the.curriculum in approved junior high schools; 12 States make such 
specifications for approved 6-year high schools, Seventeen States 
require schools to submit their curriculums to the State department 
_ for approval. Nine States require that extraclass activities shall be 
provided for; 16 encourage provision for extraclass activities. Only 
9 States impose standards affecting the buildings in which junior 
high schools are housed. “Oe . 


4 
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~ Taste 6.—Important State requirements for junior high schvols 


. . } 7 
Nature of report as to standards 


—— - 


Minl- Mini- Curric- | Currie- 
Btate mum mum ulum ulum 


Must 


s . a Stand- 
number | number | specifi- | specii- S@bmit | Extra 
teachers, , teachers, | cations, | cations, ia placa ards 
juntor | 6-year | junior | 6-year net buildin 
high | high high high a 8 
| school | schoo! | school | schoo! Preval | 
Pre «A i en \ -=Hiee 
Alabama: ...--..------.----,-++ 3 HSS <5 558; we Lees: ue: i i 
Calferisias o.asce si isausaebes fia ssepseeleseegencss No...-..| No.._--. Yes___.| F | No. 
Colorado), - 5. secs sshes ccc ew kp lf el ees we| seeeewees No_.. NUD J8248 och ose! R | Yes. 
Gonnsetioube ts oc2s2ha224 -Seicallaacasessdeceortere? Ves. 2-7) Ves. 2345 Noise OE 
“Florida .....---..- Seoce pee bees ‘ | No N Yes. .__.! E | 
Qeorgin |. ....------------ eee . pes ..l R, 
Indiana. ost oes conse wsesgex-2 =f we s « 
Kentucky....- R. 
Maine _....... E, 
MassachusettS_..,-.--.--------- E 
Michigan... ....-.--....---+---- { A 
Minnesota ’ y 4 
Missouri... -..-222edscest02s202.~ [5052025285 5 | Yes_. Yes... No.....- Yes 
Nebraska !.......2--..--2------ i’ 3 | see 4! beak 
Nevada !.....-.. 354] Deaege 
New Hampshire. E |; No. 
New Jersey }.... \eewanenc ed) VOBp ecole aes cde] VENsases E | Yes. 
New Mexico =... ...-....2-.-..[--.--2-2..! Me ect ett | awaits tee] YOR as 25 R |*No. 
New York... 220 gs02.00 735540. p -+2--| Yes...-- R | Yes. 
a Dakota !...-.-...-..-.- (tok : Vo, ost : 
grit bn a, by neey j if: poe Pee S 
Pennsylvania. . . § : ‘egs...-.| Nov... RK | Yes. 

- South Carolina !. acetal aavldauwoe (Bs. . . R| . 
Utat.......2.-.- af MARCIA Fes ccs. eek Ne E 
Vermont 2s2fe.ce cease ke] OB etek MIO oa] Fes E 
West Virginis.. resebkeslececpeceef 28 3) ¥enoz...| Yau. oct: NO.2 22-5). cesccens: | Yea. 
Weornming. ore ee fea scccye i es_....| No...... -  E| No. 
Wisconsin. ...--..----.--------- Q foaehnn dee! VOS.nace[tp epee ce @S._.-- E | No. 

1 Did not t indicate that they had Issued definite Maniants, + F—elective; R+required. 


‘Curriculum constants.—The reports on subjects that are prescribed 
as constants for all pupils during the seventh, eighth, and ninth years 


were somewhat meager. In some cases a citation was made to some 
accompanying bulletin or circular which did not yield a definite - 


answer. As a result, reliable information was gained for only 12. - 


States. In these States English is uniformly prescribed and social , 
subjects and mathematics practically so. Science and practical arts” 
were given as constants by some States. It was surprising to note 
that less than half make physical education or health a required 
subject. Perhaps thig was an oversight in some cases due to thinking 
in terms of the conventional subjects. 

Equipment and building requirgments.—This section of thei inquiry 


brought a paucity of detail. lipment requirements seemsin general: 


not to be definite on the part of State requirements.. Where indica? 


tions are given that such requirements are imposed with respect to 
maps, science apparatus, ‘books, practical arts equi ipment, ete., a com- 
| “mon descriptive label is “ adequate.” This of course gives no definite 
information. In faftness it should be said that a number of States 


report that definite. standards are being developed, There are only. 


a 


s 
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6 States that list any tangible equipment requirements and thes 
listings are in every instance partial. While only 9 States report 
standards affecting the building and general housing arrangements 
for reorganized secondary schools, 13.States*indicate the require. 
ment of certain facilities in the way of classrooms and other details. 
The general situation as to building ‘requirements is indicated in 
Table 7. Here, again, only a limited number of States have set 
any clefinite requirements. : 


Tasie 7.—Building requirements for Junior high schoole as reported by 18 
States 
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' mae must be a gymnasium or a physica) education room and either an auditorium or an assembly. 
roo: : 


Of the 13-States that have atfempted to set up definite require- 
ments the outstanding tendency is to require laboratories and a li- 
brary. These are obviously the almost inescapable requirements if 


junior high schools are to be maintained. . Next in frequeney come . 
rooms for home economics and for shopwork, both of which repre- - 


sent the usual first step in expanding the curriculum when reorgani- 
zation takes place. A study hall is the third most frequent require- 


‘ment; 6 States specify this requirement. 


Indiana and Kentucky require that extraclass activities shall be 
provided for, but do not require that appreved schools shall have a 


room for this purpose. Pennsylvania indica{®s that music and Art | 


- ag well as extraclass activities must be provited for, but combined 
Tooms may be used in small schools. This State also insists upon 
a part-time home ‘economics room. Four of the 13 States whose © 


requirements are listed Tequire that the building must be arranged 


for a segregation into junior and senior divisions in the case of 


6-year high schools. Indiana, Kansas, and New York answer un- 


qualifiedly in the affirmative on this item, but Pennsylvania makes “ 


the requirement only of large schools. 
Summary.—The inquiry into the activity of State departments in 
the, /Seotpanination severe in secondary education shows the. 
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reorganization to be in the throes of srcvethe In some S 

is being done; in others the movement has made splendid ee 
State standards while still far from being definite and inclusive are 
gradually being evolved. 


: CHAPTER IV. we ae 


Legal Provisions of the States Relating Specifically to 
the Junior High School * 


The problem of this chapter has been to determine how many of 
' the States have made definite and specific provisions for junior high 
schools in their laws, and what the substance of these laws is. 

To answer the problem the laws of the 48 Stutes have been checked - 
through, recording all legislation in which the term junior high 
school appears. No effort has been made to.record the laws giving 
general powers to State boards‘of education or-to the boards of edu-” 
cation of independent districts, though in numbers of the Statés 
many and excellent schools have been organized under such general 
authority in States in which no specific laws appear on the statutes. 
Outstanding examples of such a in cthie States of New” ork, 
Michigan, and Iowa. 

Having checked through the laws so far as they were e available 
in Stanford University libraries, a questionnaire was sent to each 
State superintendent over the signature of Doctor Sears. This form. 
contained references to the laws so far as they had been found, and 
if no laws mentioning junior high schools were found, a note was ¢# 
made of that. The State superintendents were asked to check the 
accuracy of the findings for their particular States,and also to send - 
any material that the authors se-med to have lacked or overlooked. 

The replies came back promptly with some additional material, 
the State superintendent checking results, and in a number ofcases 
calling attention to matters that had been c+erlooked. 

The term “ intermediate schools” has been used in some cases in 
the earlier laws, California being ‘a notable example, but practically 
all States use “ junior high school ” at the present. 

Laws relating specifically to junior high schools were enacted in. 
the following States at the dates named: California, 1915;- Vermont, 

5; Arkansas, 1917; Ohio, 1917; Alabama, 1919; Indiana, 1919; 
Maine, 1919; New Hampshire, 1919; Virginia, 1919; West Virginia, 
1919; Wisconsin, 1919; Massachusetts, 1921; Minnesota, 1921; New 


‘This chapter is based upon portions of a master's study made in| at Leland Stam 
ford, by Joseph Travelli Glenn under the direction of Dr: Jease B. Bears, os 


*. 


° 


a junior high school in another. 


Tumior Hig School, by Paul W, Terry and 
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Jersey, 1921; Pennsylvania, 1921; “Maryland, 1929; Colorado, 1928; 
Florida, 1993; Georgia, 1923; Nevada, 1923; North Carolina, 1993; 
Arizona, 1925; Kansas, 1925; Mississippi, 1925; Tennessee, 1925; 
Michigan, 1997, It will be noted that most of the junior high school ~ 
laws are of recent origin, the laws being more than 10 years old in 


only four States.’ 


With the single excoptiotet the State of Weshtheton ror sieis 
to be no disposition on the part of the States to discourage junior 
high school organization. In the School Code of the State of Wash- 
ington, ie there appears an opinion of the attorney general to the 
effect that there are several items in the law which indicate tht the 
junior high school organization can not properly exist in the State, 
It is possible that this opinién hd been reversed, or if not, it appears 
to be ignored, for several junior high schools are reported in the State. 


TaBLe 8.—Topics included in lawa of certain States relating apecifieally to 
junior high schools * 
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oie is ao mai pee | eer ities sonier here is only to desc i laws upon jdnior high schoold. In most ot 
It will be noted that of the States that have laws specifically for, 
junior. high schools, all but three: include a definition in the law, and 
in several States the law includes little more than this. 
Three States provide for certification of teachers for the junior 
high school. In four States definite and specific authority is granted 


' to districts to organize, junior high schools. In six States some 
+ reference is made to finance, but this is largely a matter’ of the regu- 


lation of the payment of tuition by one district for pupils avebiting 


s 


‘In this connection see Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 29, Legislation om- the 
J. Marquis. ty . 


J LEGAL PROVISIONS OF THE STATES =i, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin offer slight inducement in the way of 
State aid for junior high schools, but we feel that .in no case does 
the State provide for support adequate to encourage materially junior 
high schools. . 
In California the law provides that the junior high school shall 
be organized under the. controi of the high-school board, but the 
State apportionment is made for the ninth grade only on the high- 
school basis, and the elementary-school fund allowed for the seventh 
and eighth grade is not only not adequate, but it must be transferred * 
~to the high-school board’s control in the form of a payment for ,. 
tition, ; ' / 
The following is a summary of the fanly sealer made 
specifically for junior high schools by the’/laws tain States: 
FINANCIAL AROVISIONS IN CRRTAIN STATE LAWS : 
California—Trustees of one district lacking junior,hfgh school 
may contract for payment of tuition of pupils in a district that has 
such a school. : : ‘ 
Vaine-—Provision for the payment of tuition of pupils in a junior 
high school by trustees of g district where no such school exists. 
| Minnetotag<State aid for junior high schools, $300. State aid for , 
4-year high schools, #400.” State aid for district Saving both junior — 
and senior high schools, $600. — - ‘+ ri : 
New Jerscy.—State aid for junior high schools the same as for 
senior high schools, viz, $300 per teacher. oe rt nt 


- Vermont.—Cost of che education in junior high Schools to 


be refunded to the district by the State. 
Wisconsin.—State aid far junior high schools on same bags 
elementary and graded schools, $300. Suth junior ‘high scKopls must 
employ at least threg teachers. = * 
INFERENCES 


It appears that the junior high school movement is so new that 
“ttle more than half the States have seen fit to include specific men- 
tion of it in the school laws. : 

It appears also that some of the States that have no specific junior ~ 
~ high school laws have made remarkable progress in the matter of 
organizing good junior high schools. . ; 

There are those who contend that the junior high school is but 
one stage in the reorganization of sécondary education, and that 
the 6-4-4 plan is bound: to succeed the 6-3-3, To such it may seem 
fortunate that many of the States have not put definite jynior high 
school laws on their statute books. | 
- Just as it has taken years to secure adequate legislation for the 
traditional high school, go it seems probable that it will require years 
before the sentiment in favor of the junior high school becomes 


a 
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crystallized ae satisfactory laws for the organization and support 
of such schools. X 
- In the entice it is gratifying to any one who studies the matter 
_ to note how much progressive leadership is found in the offices of the 
State departments of education, and one has no hesitation in pre- 
dicting that in due time satisfactory school laws for the junior high 
school will be found on the statute books of a great majority of 


( the States. . : 


CHAPTER V- 


Practices in Organization and Administration 


PROVISIONS OF A DISTINCT EDUCATIONAL UNIT 


Provisions for a distinct educational unit involye the association,” 
or lack of association, in organizatioy and administration between 
_ the junior and elementary or senior school units. ‘They involve 
also the years or grades combined to form: the junior unit. These- 
practices are examined through an analysis of data for all schools ° 
of the United States, recognized by State departments of education 
as secondary schools which involve the junior high school grades in 
a secondary school-unit, and more detailed data for 135 schools in 30 
_ States having a definite school unit called a junior high school. 
Table 9 shows the distribution of all secondary schgols of the 
United States, which include the junior high school grades, by type 
_ of school and by States. A total of 2,368 schools are so distributed. 
Of these schools 99 are 5 or 6 year undivided type secondary schools. 
‘That is, they make no effort in any way to organize,the school into 
-junior and senior units. These schools are found in‘three States only, 
and -89 of them are in the State of Indiana. The table also shows 
. a total of 880 segregated junior high schools, and 1,389 schools where 
* the jynior and senior units are recognized ag distinct but associated ~ 
in a single institution, ~ . 2) 
8 In order to group together in Table 9 all schools providing a | 
"junior unit of 1, 2, 3, or 4 years, schools Ro grades 
to provide the same length of the junior, sclié i0d have been 
grouped as folléws: ~ ie ene NE Pe ug 
1, The total of 150 two-year segregated junior schools includes 
136 schools combining grades 7 and 8, and 14 schools combining — 
grades 8 and 9. i “y ; 
2. The total of 677 three-year segregated junior schools includes 
658 schools combining grades 7, 8,'and 9, and 9 schools combining _ 
grades6,7,and8, sae “| 
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8. The total of 696 junior-senior schools providing & 2-year junior 
unit, includes 657 schools combining grades 7-and 8 for’ the junior 
unit, and 9, 10, 11, and 12 for the senior unit; -21 schools combining 
prad@ 7 and 8 for the junior unit, and 9, 10, and 11 for the senior 
unit;"and 18 schools combining emdes 8 and 9 for the junior ‘unit, 
and 10, 11, and 12 for the senior unit. : 

4. The total of 690 junior-senior schools providing a 3-year junior 
unit includes 676 schools combining’ grades 7, 8, and 9 to form the 
junior unit and 10, 11, and 12 to form the senior unit; and 14 schools © 
embining’ grades 7, 8, and 9 to form the j junior unit and 10 and 11 to 
form-the senior unit.‘ 


Taste 9.—Distribution of aceowdary achoola which involve the junior high- 
xchool grades, by type of, school and by Statea, 1925 
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Tasty 9.—Distribulion of secondary schools tthich sinvolve the junior high-school 
grades, by type of school and by Statés, 1925—Continued 
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United States. 2368} 180 677, 

From these data it is scen that the typical junior school unit is a 

2-year sehod] combining grades 7 and 8, or a 3-year school. combining 

grades 7. 8, afid 9. Where the junior unit is ore unit in a junior- 

‘ senior school there is an approximate even division between 2 and 

8 year junior school units. Where the junior high ‘school unit is 

~ segregated the 3-year junior school occurs with a frequency of 

approximately 4 fo 1 as compared with the 2-year schoot, and 12 to 1. 
as compared with, the 4-year school. 

Table 10 distributes the tatal frequencies for each type-of school 
of Table 9 by population of district,,and shows the per cent of 
schoots of each type,-for the population classes set up. _ The per- 

“centages computed in all cases represent the per cent of the total. 
number (2,368) of scheols” that is included in the eroup to, which’ 


the per ceht refers. . ‘ 


| 
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Tass 10.—Distribution of secondary-schoola which tnovlve the junior high 
_ school thie | by ine of schnol and perstapor of achool district 
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It is seen from the totals for each population group that 10.9 
per cent of the schools involved occur in places of 100,060 or more 
population; 9.6 per cent occur in population centers of 30,000 to-106,- 
000: 29.4 per cent occur in population centers of 2.500 to 30,000; 50.1 
per cent occur in all urban centers combined ; and 49.9 per cent occur 
in population centers of less than 2,500, or rural territory. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of all high schools occur in rural territory ' com- 
“pared with 49.9 per cent for schools of the junior-senior type. It 

obvious, therefore, that the junior high sehool occurs in urban 
territory in a hivher comparative frequency thap in rural territory. 

Comparing urban and rural territory as to type of school it will 
be noted that the segregated junior schools in urban territory con- 
stitute 24.8 pef cent of the total while they eonstitute only 7.3 per 
cent of the total in rural territory. With respect to the junior-senior 
school the comparatiye percentayes for urban and rural territory 
are 20.1 and 34.5, respectively: It is thus obvious that the, junior 
high school tends toward coniplete segregation in urban centers but 
toward association witli-the senior unit in a junior-senior school -in 

rural territory. oy. *% 

Considering the relative frequency offfthe 2, 3, and 4 year junior 
units and the undivided type of school, in urban and rural territory, 
it will be noted that the 2-year jupior schools constitute 15.8 per 
cent of the total cases in urban territory as compared with 19.8 
per cent in rural territory; 8-year schools constitute 33.4 per cent 
of the total cases in urban ‘territory, and 243 per cent of the total 


cases ih rural ste pd-venr schools constitute 0.6 per cent of the, 


total cases in urban territory and 1.6 per cent of the total cases in 
rural‘ territory. It is, therefore, clear that the 3-year junior unit 


occurs with a higher comparative frequency in urban territory. This’ 


is due to the fact that the greatest percentage of urban scheols are 
“searegated schools which tend strongly toward the 8-year.type. In 
both urban and rural territory, where the junior-senior school occurs, 
the chances are about even that it will be either a 2 or a 3 vear unit. 
If the data for the several urban groups are examined it becomes 
_ evident that the junior-senior school. occurs rarely in centers of more 
than 30,000 population but becomes more common in urban territory, 
including centers of 2,500 to 30,000 population, Undoubtedly, the 
junigr-senior schools occur more frequently in the smaller centers of 
_ this territory representing an‘institution that tends to appear where 
e school population is served hy a single secondary school. . 

tual practice in the United States, with respect to years com- 


' ' Bee Statistics of Pubjigeliigh Schoole, United States Bur. of Educ. Bul., 1926, No, 40, 
p. 8, , . » 
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to form the junior unit tends strongly toward the 3-year. school. 
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combining grades 7, 8, and 9, and is, in this respect. in accord with 
the consensus of expert opinion as reported by Briggs. In the larger 
centers the junior unit tends strongly toward segregation from ele. 
mentary und senior units, but as the size of ‘the school community 
decreases to fewer. than. 30,000 population, this tendency becomes 

<S pronounced and is completely 1 reversed) in rural territory, the 
junior- -senior school occurring with a frequency approximately 
six to.one as compared with the segregated junior schol. 

Turning our attention to the group of 185 schools used as a sample 
of junior high schools in rural communities data are available 
through which the practices concerned with creating a distinct school 
unit may be analyzed further. 

Table 11 shows the practice of combining years for the sample 
schools. 


TARLe 11.—Distribution of 135 rural junior high achvols on baxix of grades 
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The dominant tendencies shown by Table 10 for srouping grades 
7 and 8 or grades 7, §, and 9 to form a 2 or 8 year junior unit are 
shown also for the sample schools. In this respect the schools are 
fairly retesentative. | 

- Table 12 shows the degree and kind of sesresation of the junior 
school unit from the elementary and senior school units for the group 

~ of 135 schools. xh 
» Recognition of the desirability of some degree of segregation of 
~ the junior school unit is evident. That all of these schools -show 
; some provision for segregation: is due to the fact that only such 
schools were selected as the bas.s for this study. “In making this 
selecti tion, available returns from eight 6-year schools which made no 
provision for ‘any segregation of pupils from senior high school 
pupils were excluded. The only caves, however, where a completely 
distinct junior school unit has heen achieved are ineluded in proup 
of seven schools having no adininistrative relationship to elementary 
or senior school units except through a locak superintendent, This _ 


__., group of schools constitutes 5.2 per cent of, the total. read 
e.. ie 
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Among those junior schools which make provision for partial 
seeregation, 3.7 per cent are housed separately thuugh they do not 
hae a distinct administrative or teaching staff; 18.5 per cent have 
a separate principal ; 41.1 per cent restrict some teachers to the junior 
unit while assigning others to teaching duties in both elementary and 
ior units; and 63.7 per cent restrict some teachers to the junior 

<unit while assigning others to teaching ‘duties in both junior ard 
senior units, 


TABLE 12.- -De. gree anid Kind of aecgr eqution of junior unit from elementary and 
aciior selaol units P 
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Table 13 sows the frequency of association of the junior-scliffl 
unit with elementary and senior school units bys size of enrol iment. in 
the junior unit. . 


Janie 13.--Distribution of sc houla by tupe and size of bupullnent in the junior- 
school anil 
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The prevailing junior high school of this group enrolls fewer than 
100 pupils. An enrollment up to 100/includes 67 per cent of all 
schools. The most frequent size of énrollment is included in the 
interfal 50-99, which includes 42.9 jper cent of the cases. Schools 
enrolling | above 200 pupils in the j fnior unit are rare. The fact of 
complete segregation appears, on the e basis of the few cases involved, 
to be independeht of size of enyollment. It is clear, however, that 
the tendency to associate the junior-school unit with an elementary- 
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school unit alone is rare and found only where the junior-school 

enrollment is comparatively small. Seventy-five per cent of the cases 

of’ such association occur where the enrollment in the junior unit- 

is fewer than 100. Only 8.9 per cent of the totgloumber OF pense 

show such. association, ° 

Clearly the most frequent type of association #6 described by the 

- term elementafy-junior-senior school. This type of associatfon in. 
cludes 51.1 per cent of the cases. Apparently this type of association 
is also somewhat influenced’ by size of enrollment, as 78.2 per cent of 
schools of this type, compared with 67 per cent of all schools, enroll 
fewer than 100 pupils. The junior-senior type of association 1s sec- 
ond in order of frequency of oceurrence. Thirty-four and elght- 
tenths per cent of all schools are of this type and there is a tendency 
toward larg@r enrollments in the junior units of these schools. Only» 
53.5 per cent of these schogls enroll fewer than 100 pupils compared 
with 78.2 per cent of elementary-junior-senidbr schools and 75 pér 
cent of elementary-junior schools. 

The distribution of schools by type of school distréct may profitably 
be exumined here. This distribution is shown in Table 14. 


STawe 14.—Distribution of schools by type of district 
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As shown by Table 14, the junior high school in rural districts 
‘occurs most frequently in. the consolidated ‘School district. The 
township type of district, the city or village type of district, the 
rural community district, the union high-school district, and the 
county district follow in order of frequency. When the felative 
frequency of occurrence of these types of districts: is considered, it 
is probably true that the consolidated, tow nship, and city type dis | 
| tricts provide the conditions which are favorable to the reorganiza- | 
| tion movement in secondary education. The small rural schcol dis- — 
| + trict commonly affords only an elementary school. Legal provisions 
defining high-school education as a 4-year period obstruct _reor- 
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ganization in many union high-school districts, and county-unit dis- 
tricts occur most commonly in the Southern States, where reorganiza- 
tion has lagged due to the 7-4 division of elementary and secondary ~ 
education. ‘There seems little tendency for any particular type of - 
district to give rise to any particular type of &ssociation between the 
junior and elementary or senior-school units, except for a tendency 

~ for the elementary-junior-senior school to occur most frequently in 
consvlidated district 
If we return now to Tuble(12 we have a more adequate by 
interpretation of the practices looking toward segregation 0 
juniar unit. An enrollment of more than 150 pupils in the ju 
unit in rural-junior high schools is comparatively rare. The prevail- 
ing school enrolls fewer than 100 pupils in the junior unit. 

The junior high schools occur most frequently in consolidated - 

brane, he village districts which arc most conveniently served 


for 
he 


by one sdhool centrally located.- Rarely are the elementary, junior, . 
or senior ‘units of such size as to justify separate school plants and. 
administrative staffs. The distribution of pupils by grades is such 
that..commonly, only one recitation section for any given gr 
group is desirable. Administrators are therefore faced with the 
necessity of choice between departmentalization of instruction and 
assignment of teachers to teaching duties in more than one school 
unit, or grade organization of instruction and restriction of teachers 
to one unit. Their choice is commonly that of departmentalization 
and assignment of teachers to teaching duties in both junior and 
senior school units. The fact that the junior unit is most frequently 
associated with both elementary and senior units, while teacher as- 
signment to duty is most commonly to junior and senior units, indi- 
cates a decided prefererice for accuciation with the senior pather than 
the elémentary unit in the organization of instruction. 

All of the schools included in this study do recognize in some way 
a distinct junior cycle. At the lepst they have introduced partial 
departmentalization and madacertain adaptations of the elementary- 
school curriculum and recognize two or more grades as constituting @ 

# junior high school unit. . 


PROVISION FOR MAXIMAL RATES OF PROGRESS IN LEARNING 


Better provision for maximal rates of progress in learning on the 
part of individual pupils contemplates. more rapid grade progress 
and more rapid ediicational progress, More rapid grade progress 
involves flexible promotion plans. More rapid educational progress | 

' involves subject-matter reorganization—sélection and*enrichment— 

-and teaching service. 7 
_ Promotion plana—Junior high schools in general are given an 
‘important place in organization and administrative practice to pro- 
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visions which seek to overcome the faults of mass instruction through ; 
permitting pupils to advance through the trades at a rate which 
is normal to their abilities to learn. These practices concern them. 
selves with bases of admission to junior high school, pupil classifica. 

' fon, and bases of promotion. : 


Ca 


€ 
"TABLE 15.—Bases of admission reported by 185 Junior high schools 
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Table 15 shows the bases of admission to junigr high schools: 
‘ Completion of six elementary grades is the only basis of admission 
-réported by -72.6 per cent of the schools. ‘It is reported as one of 
- two or more bases of admission in 22.2 per cent of all schools. It 
_ is, therefore, a recognized basis of admission in 94.8 per cent of all 
schools, ‘Only two schools of those reporting do not recognize com- 
pletion of six elementary grades as a proper basis of Fe 
’ They report a practice of admission on certifrcate only, which may 
or may not represent completion ‘ofthe six elementary grades. 
Other bases of admission are yelatively infrequent. Use of mental 
age, “chronological age, and educational age as one of two or-more 
bases of admission are repdrted in approximately the same frequen- 
cies, While ‘the results show the beginnings of a policy to admit 
pupils to the junior high school on the basis of*aze, it is evident that 
in practice the institution is yet serving those who complete grade 
6 rather than an age group. So long as this praetice obtains the 
junior high school must continue to fail i In its pprpose of serving all | 
.early adolescents. ’ 
Bases of pupil grouping—The effort to group pupils into homoge- 
_ neous ability groups fot. purpoace of instruction has received wide 
y - attention in educational literature and in-actual practice. Table 16 
shows the frequency of use’of specified bases of grouping in rural 
| junior high schools. Efforts to group homogeneously are made in 
48.9 per cent of all schools. The most frefuent basis used is a ae 
posite of several factors. -Grouping on the basis of teachers’ 
~ mates or marks alone is practiced by 17.7 per cent of schools. “The 
_ intelligence test score alone is used in 3 per cent of the cases and the 


es 
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achievement. test score alone in 0.7 per cent of cases. Table 16 shows 
the bases of pupil grouping in current use. 


TALE 16.— Buses of pupil grouping 
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The use of several measures of ability where homogeneous group- 
‘ing tis attempted is the common practice. This composite factor 

consists of any one of the three independent measures in combinatjon 
with one or both of the other measures. The practices of combing 
these measures and the relative weight* given to each is highly 
variable. _ A. ; 

It is not surprising that no attempt to group homogeneously is 
made in approximately one-half the cases. . It has been shown in 
Table 13 that 67 per cent of these schools enrdll fewer than 100 pupils. © 
Where an enrdllment of fewer than 100 is distributed over the junior 

high-school grades it is seldom feasible to form more than one reci- 
"tation section for each grad up. Ability grouping is usually 

restricted to schools where tb or mor elation sections per grade . 
group can be formed. Undoubtedly the practice of grouping by 
-ability in these rural schools is rather general where more than one 
recitation section per grade can be formed. Data ayailable on the 
use of maximum and minimum assignments show that actual differ- 
entiation of content in accgrd with ability is made for individual 
pupils in approximately hoe cent of the schools. It is therefore 
evident that ability grouping has been conceived as a process to. be 
applied for the segregation of.recitation sections. 

Differentiation of work assignments in‘accord with ability where 
groups have not, been segregated has not been reported as a practice 
of grouping. ‘This latter provision serves the essential purposes of 
ability grouping. It is a process that can be applied regardless of 
size of enrollment, and failure to make such provision may fairly be 
charged to lack of purpose to make-such provision. : 

Bases of promotion.—Grouping by ability affords-a possibility of 
va ing ,requirerents for promotion and of rate of promotion. It 
implies ¢he use of other criteria’of promotion than that of accom- | 

/22667°—20-—4 ne. od : i é: 
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plishmerit with reference to uniform subject matter. Table 17 shows 
the criteria of promotion in actual use. ; ‘ 


Tathe 17.—Criferia of promotion 
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Particular jnterest attaches itself to the extent to which the junior 
high echoolsdlave substituted subject for grade promotion and a com- 
posite of seVera] measures of ability for teachers’ estimates or marks, 
Subject completion based on teachers’ marks is a eriterion of pro- 
motion in 33.3 per cent of the schools. Comparison with a require. 
ment in 18.5 per cent of schools of a given average mark in all subjects 
of the grade shows that grade promotion which is characteristic of 
elementary schools is a minority practice. It is somewhat surprising. 
however, that 18.5 per cent of all schools'should hold to grade com- 
pletion as a basis of promotion. The first three practices noted in 
Table. 17 represent uniformity of time requirement for all pupils. 
‘The practices of promoting on the basis of teachers’ estimates of 
ability, achievement of intelligence test results, and a composite of 
“séveral factors'represent the extent to Which uniformity of time 
requirement has been abandoned, The composite factor makes use 
* of a combination of two or more measures involving chronological: 
age, mental age, educational age, and teachers’ estimates of ability. 
In view of these provisions looking toward varying rates of prog- 
ress through the grades, the actual results in terms of time required 
to complete. the junior high school course are of interest. Table 18 
shows the time requirements for junior high school completion and 
the-results in terms of time actually used by pupils. 


- + TaBLe 18.—Time required for completion of the junior high achool 
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Only one school reports that the average pupil actually completes 
* the junior high school in less than the normal time. On the other 
hand, the number of schools reporting that pupils actually require 
| more than the normal time for graduation is also small. The results 
are reported in,terms of broad measures only, but do seem to indicate 
a lack of grade retardation through the junior high-school grades. 
It is of interest, in view of the number of schools that report variable 
programs, grouping, and other promotion practices looking to flexi- 
bility of progress, that 87 schools report a practice of not allowing 
graduation in less,than the normal time required for completion. 
Approximately -one- “half as many schools, however, do permit comple- 
tion! in less than the normal time, so that_uniformity of practice does 
not hy any means exist. The conditign reflécts a division of épinion 
as to the relative importance of more rapid grade progress toward 
completion. and curriculum enrichment for bright pupils with 
uniform time requirement. 

Departmentalization of junior high schools.—Departmentalization 
is a device which aims at improvement of instruction. through spe- 
vialization of teaching functions. The subject matter appropriate to 
early adolescent education is as broad as human culture and effort. 
Effective mastery for teaching purposes of the whole range of appro- © 
priate subject matter is not to be expected of an individual teacher. 
Provision which permits concentration on one portion of the whole 
field of effort is therefore an essential. It is regarded as an essential 
not only from the point of view of actual teaching demgnds but from * 
the point of view of specialization in professional training. 

Table 19 shows the practices of assigning teachers to specific 
grades or, specific subjects and is an indication of the extent to 
which the junior high school in rural communities has been depart- 


mentalized. ' . : 
s 4 
- TABLE 19.—Practice of subject or grade assignmenta = 
. ‘ Number of teachers 
Nature of assigament 
Junior | Senior - 


schools | schools 
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For purposes of comparison the number of teachers having each 
type of assignment in junior, and senior schools is shown parallel. 
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Subject assignment is.an obvious ideal in the junior high school, but 
a considerable number of schools hold to a system of: partial depart. 
mentalization as indicated by approximately one teacher in three 
having mixed subject and grade assignments. Approximately one 
teacher in four in the senior high school, however, has mixed grade 
and subject assignments also, So that departmentalization of the 
junior high school is approximately as completé as in the senior 
high school. The data obtained do not indicate whether 6r not 
departmentalization is more complete in grades 8 and 9 of the junior 
high school than in grade 7. In view of the similarity of conditions 
in the junior and senior schools it is probable that departmentaliza- 
tion-has little relation to an intent to make‘the transition from grade 
to departmental organization gradual.’ Rather. it is probably the 
practice to departmantalize certain fields and to hold to grade organ- 
ization in certain other tields, ’ 
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According to the data submitted the ‘curriculum of a small junior 
high school is organized on the principle that subject matter should 
be organized for both “continuants” and “ drop-outs.” Seventy- 
two, or 53 per cent, of the schools organize their curricula on this ’ 
basis; 1, or 15 per cent, make no attempt to organize curricula for 
drop-outs: 16, or 12 per cent, make partial provision; and 21, or 16 
per cent, do not speci ify any attempted adaptation. 

In general, there is no uniformity of policy in-offering provisional 
electives in the small ' junior high school. + Twenty-six per cent of 
those reporting on this-item offer no provisional electives before the 
ninth grade. With the other schools proyisional electives are offered 
_ from the first to the sixth semester. ~ ; 

Fhe number of free study periods each Week varies from 0 to 5. 
_In the seventh grade 75 out of 130 schools reporting give from 0 to 2 
free study periods wach week, and in the eighth grade 76 out of 131 
reporting allow from 0'to B study periods each week, and out of 81 
- reporting for the ninth grade 43 allow from 0 to 2 study periods 
each week.- Others allow a greater number of free periods, indi- 
cating that the principle of “directed study under the supervision . 
of a teacher ” is hot fully estublished in thesmaill j junior high school. 
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-Seyenty schools report a curriculum organized on the “constant 


with variable” basis. Electives are offered in the following fields: 
Art, agriculture, arithmetic, language, commercial geography, indus- 
trial arts, history, ‘science, set EPS Bible, vocational. guidance, 
social studies, biology, botany, home economics, physical education, 


and geometry. Twenty-five schools report that the program of 
studies is organized with differentiated curricula. ‘Curricula listed 
are as follows: General. practical arts, academic, commercial, home 
economics. and vocational. A, ‘ 


INTRODUCTION OF GENERAL SURVEY AND UNIT TRYOUT COURSES FOR 
EXPLORATORY PURPOSES 


The practice of providing for provisional election of courses is an . 


administrativé device looking toward-exploration. A more specific 
means is afforded through broad survey and short. unit tryout courses 
in speci:! fields of knowledge and of vocational employment. 

~The frequency of occurrence of cdurses of these types is shown in 
Table 20 for 26 junior high schools of Michigan, as reported in the 


North Central Association Quarterly by C. O. Davis.* and for the 135 .. 


—Tural junior high schools used in this study. , . 


Tante 20.—Evploratory coursea offercd in 26 junior high achodla of Michigan 
_ and 135 rural junior high sehoola of the United States 
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The rural schools show to a disadvantage in the, comparison of 
broad survey courses in the organized fields of knowledge. No effort 
at exploration of the language field is made: in the rural schools, 
_general science has been introduced in only’58.5 per cent of the schools 
as compared with 92.3 per cent of Michigan.schools, general mathe- 


‘Davia, C. O., Broadening’ and Findings Courses in 25 Michigan Junior High "Sehools. 
North Central Association Quarterly, 1: 300-820, December, 1926. 
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_. ‘Maties has been introduced in n only 48.8 per cent of the schools, and 
general social sclence in’ only 7.4 per cent of the schools. The low 
frequency of general science is due to the fact that no science is 
offered in many rural junior high schools, 

In the effort to explore the fields of vocational employment the 
junior high schools in rural territory show to better advantage. This 
is due in large degree to the general introduction of courses in agri- 

“ culture, shopwork, and home economics in Tesponse to the generally 
accepted idea that the rural schools should prov itJe training in these - 
fields because of the assumption that the training will be vocatisnaliy. 
valuable to prospective farmers and their wives. 
Music and art, however, have been more generally introduced in 
e rutal ‘schools than, in the Michigan schools. Analysis -of the | 
Msic and arts courses, in-more detail from questionnaire data also . 
shows rather broad courses ‘in Both: fields. ..Specific: elements of: arts 
courses oceurfing with significant frequency are art appreciation, ~ 
free-hand drawing.lettering, design, and mechanical drawing. Spe- 
cific elements of music courses occurring in significant. frequency are * 
technique, chorus, assembly singing, appreciation, orchestra, and 
instrumental music. To these elements should be added a broad : 
range of music and art activities, 
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English.—Great variation is shown in the proportionate amount 
of time’ rat each of the phases of English. Composition- 
varies frém 0.1 to'0.7, literature from 0.1 to 0.6, grammar from 0.1 
‘to 1.0, language from 0.1 to 1.0, Speljing from 0.1 to 1.0, and other 
subjects from 0:1 to 0.4. 

,« The median amount of time dev oted to eagh of the phases of work 

is as follows: Oral comfusition, 0.2; literature, 0.2; written compo- 

— sition, 0.2; formal grammar, 0.2; applied eremmier, 0.1; language, 
1 © spelling. 0.1; and other subjects, 0.1. 

Methods used in motivating English work are as follows: Clubs, 
literary sucieties, wordYests, posters, dramatics, school papers, de- ” 
bating, moving pictures, reading, correlation with other subjects, and 
written and oral reports of miscellaneous subjects. ‘,! 

Eighty-seven schools report a junior ‘high school library. Seventy- 
three of these schools stress “reférence” and 53 “ ‘ circulation.” 
Twenty-three schools report special periods for libra instruction, , 
81. have no period, and 26 did not answer this question. Special | 
library work varies from one period yearly to one period weekly. | 

Eight schools terminate formal spelling with the seventh year, 
67 with the eighth year, and #4 with the ninth year; 23 schools require 
no forall spelling. and 31 did not answer this queen 
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Seventy-eizht schools require penmanship as a special subject. Of 
this group, 75 require it in the seventh grade, 71 in the eighth grade, 

nd 10 in the ninth grade. From 1 to 5 periods weekly are required 
for penmanship with 2 being the median numberof periods required 
‘weekly, The length of period for penmanship varies from 10 to 60 
minutes. The median number of periods is between 20 and 29. 
~ Foreign langutge—Forty-four schools report that Latin is offered, 
17 FPench, and 12 Spanish. Seventy schools report that no language >.” 
other than English is offered in the school and 9 do net specify any 
languaye at all. Foreign language is. offered in all semesters of the 
junior high school years. The majority of schools, however, do not’ 
begin to study foreign latguage until the f@th semester or the 
beginning of the ninth yetr. Only 13 schools require all pupils td 
take « foreign Janguage. Two schools report: | a definite Srey tg 
. correlaté Latin with Fuglish. , 

- Social xtudier.—American history and’ civics are the prev ailing sub- ~* 
jects for thé, seventh . and eighth years, although there is’ no ‘uni- . 
formity as to the offering. American history, vocational. guidance, 
and civics lead in the ninth year. Many devices are -used to secure . 
civic training other than through the social studies: - Some,of those 
Inost frequently mentioned are student council, assembly, class or- 
varization, citizenship, clubs, athletics, care of building, speeches. 
vie improvement, scout work, and échool activities. 

Mathematics.—Fourteen schools continue arithmetic, unrelated to 
other mathematics, throwgh the seventh year, 75 continue it through 
the eighth year, and 9 through the ninth year. Thirty schools. indi- 
cated that general mathematics had not been introduced. Thirty 
schools introdueed general mathematics in the seventh vear, 20 inthe — - 
eighth year. 16 in the ninth year. and 36 did not answer this question. | 

Of the schools having the ninth grade, 2 offer arithmé¢tic. 15 gen- 
eral mathematics, 2 geometry; 15 commercial subjects, 63° algebra, — 
and 5 do not “specify the type of mathematics offered. | 

Twenty-nine out ef 79 schools make mathematics an elective in the 
“ninth year. 15 schools did not specify, and 35 schools indicate that - 
‘mathematics i is required i in the ninth year. 

The most serious problems, as far as junior high school mathematics 
is concerned, as indicated in the replies received are; Better prepa-_ 
ration in the lower grades, better textbooks, practical material, mas- 
tery of fundamerituls, and more drill. Few-schools indicate that 
their orgunization is large enough to make possible electives in - 
~ mathematics. 

(reoyvaphy.—Sixty-nine schools report that thé social’ snpects of ° 
geography are considered, 80 political, 75 commercial, 80 industrial, 
86 physical, and 13 cit not specify the type of geggraphy taught. | 
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Twenty schools reported that geography is taught with soci!’ _ 
science, 10 that it is taught with elementary science, ahd: 11 separate. 
Ninety schools indicate that geography i Is given as such in the seventh 
_ year, 32 in’the eighth year, and 12 in the ninth year. 

Science.—Thirty-Six schools introduce ‘science in the sev ett year, 
51 in the eighth year, and 24 in the ninth year. Only .8 schools indé- 
cate that no science is given, while 12 schools, indicating that science 
is,a part gf the program of, studies, do not specify the grades in 

- . which it is taught. General science, biology, hygiene, and agriculture 
constitute the greater part of the science work. 

. Thirty-one schools have separate laboratory periods for science; 
69 use the genefal laboratory method ; 20 require no laboratory at all; 
and 30 did not answer the question, - Ninety-five schools indicate that 
excursions form a part of the science work. 

The science program of these junior high schools indicates that . 
_ keneral science, biology, zoology, home economics, agriculture, botany, 

Redgraphy, and phy sology are eegasidensd a part of the science ee 
‘s gram. a 2 NG: 4 . 

Health education. “The hay “‘mnasium wotk, constitutes pee 0. L 3 ; 
- 0.7 of the health work, drills from 0.1 to 1, play from 0.4 to 0.9, and 
: other phases from 0.1 to 0.9. : 

The median time given to gymnasium is 0.1, drills 0 2, ‘play 0.5, 
and other phases 0.2. Health education is ebubdinatachyith sclol — 

~ activities through observation and health rules, physical trafnping. 
* county nurse, athletics, health education ‘talks, and biology. 

Art.—There is a wide spread in the nature of art education. 
Forty-six schopls list appreciation, 70 free-haid drawing, 50 letter- * 
ing, 43 designing, 46 mechanical drawing, 9 commercial art, 4 model- 
ing; 24 schools indicate that no art work i is offered; and 14 schools’ 
made no reply to thig item. . 

Art workeis introdiiced as an elective in 14 schools in the sev enth 
grade, 4 schools in ‘the eighth grade, and 15 in the ninth grade. Four 
schools offer no art work as an elective, and 54 did not indicate their 
practice. 

China painting, drawing, water coloring and designing, apprecia- 
tion, ‘and poster work-constitute the ninth year of elective art. Fifty- 
two schools use poster campaigns to stimulate art work, 19 ‘schools 
cover designing, 16 stage setting, 7 visits to museums, 5 other meas-- 

| *. ures, 44 report that no effort is made to stimulate development in art, 
_ and 29 did not answer. the question. 

Music—Fifty-nine schools indicate that musical technique con- 

stitutes a part of the music program, 102 Kave choruses, 110 as- 
“sembly singing, 6) music appreciation, 75 orchestra, and 19 se 


j 
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_ other measures. Only 2 schools indicate that no music is beuaie in 
the sclivols. 
Forty-four schools offer music as an electite in the seventh year, 
44 in the eighth year, 43 in the nirith year, and 37 schools do not offer 


music as an elective. . } 
Musical activities which have been found most valuable in these 
schools are: Chorus, orchestra, lee club, and operetta. “— 


Practical arta.—Kiehty-two schdols require industrial arts or agri- 
culture and home economics in the seventh year, 90 in the eighth year, 
and 36 in the ninth year. Woodworking constitutes the shop pro- 
gram for 50 schools, 22 operit® general shops, 3 have sheet-metal 
slays, 5 machitie shops, 2 electrical shops, 2 other shops, and 39 
haveno type of-shop activity. — P 

‘Sewing and cooking constitute the major work of home ecinoimies 
through grades 7-8-9. Twenty-five schools offer no home economics 
in the seventh year, 2% atfer none in the eighth year, and I offer 
none in the ninth year, - . i. 

., Vocational work of gerqiles 7 - 84) varies S feamns0 to 8 of ‘the ent ire - 

ot the pupil. ‘T'wenty-tive schools indicate. that no yocational » j 
ror js given in the seventh year, 22 in the eighth year, and 17 in 
the ninth year. The median time given to vocational’ work as such, ‘ 
where offered, is about one-fourth of the pupil's time. ‘ 


TABLE 21. —Time allotment to vocational training in each your in fructions of 
total time © 


One-tenth-or less , Ove-fsourth One-Mall 
chou = Ae See ee Schools 
, . | reporting 
Number | Per cent | Number! Per cent,}| Number | Ver cent» Naumber Ver cent 
Ae ee 2b 33.3 10 13.3 rile 52.0 1 1.3 75" 
a ee 22 2.9 " 15.8 oj s26] . 2 26 75 
| ip Se ite i7 327 ‘ 1.9 3] | 59. 6 3 5.8 62 


Business training.—Ten schools require junior business training as 
_& part of the core curriculum, 102 make no such requirement, and i9 
did not answer the question. Junior business training is first offered 
in these schools in the third semester. ‘ 
- Commercial electives offered in the junior high sclioal are com- 
mercial arithmetic, shorthand, typing. bookkeeping, business methods, 
vocational 4”iidance, commercial law, and commercial geography. 


_ 
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* TaBLy 22--Courser offered, required and elective, in o9 three year and 45 
% ficg-uear jaiior high schools in rural communities? wy 
‘ft 
| Number of s tiouls s 
: 5 > | ee ee a = 
To ‘fe + 
Course SAWER Gride? Grade 8 Grade 9 
st ine 
| cian (ie ae 
| Required Elective Required Elective Revie t lective 
" - = ; - ae | t . -- i*t® oh fase 
: English. 2, tates 253. 4e2-- nee 1 oan y 0, 59 0, ne 0 
. : I B 44 0; 45 | Oko) Be! a 
Spelling separates. 2 oe... \ 2 fue iit 1) 1 if 9 
ji - Ww ar va { fides Se S mstere: 
Foreign language : \ v | A 4, 12 1) 3 
i | i ? 
Ne ay 0 | Per poping So 
Social studies and hestais \ Mh 0 fay Oo a i2 
% 8 44 0 45 ict Be Satna Latino) 
SS Mathematns 2 00.. \ ny n) my 0 ies iT 
. t . i 1 a 44 | OP, Meas 
Geography so 205 6-35 © \ ft 0 Ve 1 2 10 
aoe ‘“ i Ww 0 ~ hy iw. . ae 
Spon s oeeeeck es : \ 4 2 i MO . 14 x 
; ae is Mu 0 wv uty ee gt) ee Ale ; 
PRAT o. eacsees \. 45 | 2 38 de. a4 6 
: : K Kho “0 22 | oO. ~ 
Bh iy ee, eb \ i » Q Ini ld 19 
. ih | i) a 1s | Rae WE AS 
Music ra \ { AS 3 ,ay if) 1 HS) 
. | Py 6 0 te 6 
Tndiistri Warts arden ate \ 22 | ’ w | 10 14° a 
It 7 | 4 AT We a Tisa? We fatesdens 
Home ie ancticies a RA 5 a3 | s MW nm: 
! n 24 4 a 7, Yetse 
Unit trs ont ours 20. Am” 0 0 0 ~ 0} <j i 
AS AG AG vy ON A 0 0 | "| 0 4 
ublor teu SS Trane oe, \ 2 4 9 a 
A aes hs 0 * 0 1} 1 EY ag oak G: 
Commercial mathen bes. 2] yet 1 0 1 | <1! ' 13. 
“, 4 OR 0 a 1]: 01. Ree 
Bookkeepit, PUpeewee vom eA 1 u 1 | 1 | ” 4 
. h Feel mT) 0 Q OA ae eee oe 
“Business poe oe \ 0 0 vu! 0; “ 1 
1} 0 0 0 | (Mes ae Oa 
Typewrtne me 4 0 v 0} 1 v 7 
- K 0 0 0 1 ; my eo ma 
Penmismstiys 222 0. lee. \ Is 0 Is! 1 4 2 
i= lt a) 0 Ty Ofiots.. ara 
Guidance... 2.2... Aatens ent i 0 4 Litt “3 0 
+ | oR ) 0 0 Fo P < 
r  - Behpul activities 2240... be A ” 3 9 | 0 Na 2 
fee al n 2 4 2 | 3.). ree 
Courses combined. ..20 222. A | we ANT Wye . 4 77! aie 43 
. i ob | Bin 2 Re PRE shee. Opp Re 
All courses combined 0) le w12- 71! ret.) 1Ori pio aa 28 
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MPhis tabl® and the following are based dipon the fairly courplete returns from 104 schools ated the data 
asaresult will net scree with the figures given in.the general discussion where the returns Yor all selvals 
Ip the study were con wdered for the items concerned 


TA. 3-yeamsechuuls including grades 7,°8, apd 9; KB. 2-yeur schools including grades 7 tal 6. st 
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Tantr, 23.—Per cent of courses offered, required and elettive, in §9 three-year and 


$5 two-year juntor high schools in rural/commu Wie 


. if 
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if 
* Peg/vent of seliools 
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a pal aan a a ey 
. ij! Hl 
Type of H ' 
Course schoul Grade 7 j Grade § Grades | 
=—--- wee Sa i en a | 
Tar ‘ ‘ Required pain ia Elective |equired Blective A 
se 7 | 
Tl Ch ee SR es AO “tA 100.0 0.0 100.0 | 0.0 | 100.0 0.0 
: R - 100.0 0.0! 100.0! 0.0 {ees swears eee, 
Spelling (separate) .oo.2.e ec... | A e357 We 33.9, 1,7 KS 44 
bon 64.6 a0 64.4 | 00/.... ibe 
Foreign languap@ =... ry 0.0; 5s PSY 10.3 | 17 4.4 
? i on 0.0} 22 n.0 Bea. Rte ts : 
Social studies and history... i, 04.9! 00 10.0 0.0 In, 3 2 
Mn 95 5 | 10, 1000} re a eee Wate eae 
~ Mathematics__....... _.....- . A 1040! “0 100.0, ., On + 763) Md 
iH wool, 00) 97.9 OO wns ee ae | 
Geography 2 eheseseed A AST aa 8 1.7 | 3.4] 16.1 
' B wR K 0.0 35. § 0.0}. A SBA Lae 
Science / cet — A 22.0 a4 8 1.8: 22.0 | 44.1 
rt) 31.1 a0, *0.0 22 aamere 
— ) Health, sis. 2c csauleece se: . A #4 | 340 64.5 a4 40.6 | 1a2 
<4 B 68.9 | 0.0 | 44.8 0.0 a 
Art... A ; A 33.9} 183; 27.3 40 ni 32.2 
K 42.2, 66.-a0| . fg Us sdderote 
Music... Or orsiice Ce A A BAD 2.0) an 3! R7 | Reh | 40.7% 
2 B 2,3 | 13.3 43.3 | ih Je aa 
Todustrin) arts and agriculture A h42, 11.9! 49.3, 18.9 | Zl0} oe 47.4 
, SB 7B 80. | n.0 Ee pi Pe aie ae pp ae 
Home economies..,. -.6..-----.) A 58.9 | X5 ASQ, 13.5 25.4 49.2 
; ; \ iN 55,5! a9 f4.0 U.P ese 32 wedeg 
Unit try-out courses: 2.2.22... A 0.0 0.0 0.0 ao 0.0 34 
\ sf 0.0 0.0 0.0 OD ices Shee eG 
Junior business training ....... A 0.0 3.4 6.7 3.4 0.0 | 68 + 
‘ B 0.0 0.0 rT 72:2 } et NORA EF sf AP 
Commercial mathematics. ...._- A- 1.7 0.0 . 3.7 1.7) ° 0.0 220 
_B 0.0 0.0 2.2 0:0 PO och Sh a 8 she a 
Bookkeeping ...........2.-.... A 1.7! 0.0 | 1.7 1.7 0.0 a8 
if HK 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 0.0 |..... Sessuct ses 
Business prachice. 2.3. 2.0... A 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 00, 1.7 
' B 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 5-.-. sh -Selsant ad 
Typewriting-.......2.0..2. 2.2. A 00 0.0 0.0 1.7 | ud, 11.8 
: B 0.0 0.0 CR ae er Sy AEs i DA 
Penmanship’...........-..-...- A 305 0.0 30. 5 1.7 | 6.7 a4 
‘a | 4H 44.4 0.0 42.2 O.07).2 4.0.5 ere 
Guidance... eee eee! AA KU 0 6.7 0.0 | a 0.0 
toag® ‘ | K -0.0 , 00 ~ 2 0.0 8 a Sark ee ee 
f Beboo! activities.. 2.2222... 2.28. 1 A 15.2 51 15,2 6.1 16.9 t 14 
Te B 44 6.6 | 4.4],° 66]... hess 
» Courses combined for types of —° | 
Pi eae Rn ROPE AY, MI 90.3; +97] 87 162 50.9 | 49.1 
B md] oso; 923! 77 «! 
Courses combined for all schools. A 81.9 Bl; wa. 0 | 12.0, w.9 49.1 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR THE SMALL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The present state of our knowledge and information regarding 
what should be taught in the junior high school is such that one 
_ hesitates to recommend a hafd and fast program of studies. The: 
following is offered as a basis for the development of the program 
of studies of the sfnall -junior high school. The suggestions here 
icorporated are not developed wholly on a theoretical basis. 
A program of studiés similar to the one which is suggested has. 
been in operation in a number of schools forthe past 4 or 5 years, 
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It has been. modified in the light of experience and an attempt has 
been made to adapt. the program to various types of communities, 
In considering the junior high’ school program of studies for q 
stall community three types of organization must be considered. 
They are: (1). The 3-year junior high school; (2) the 4-year junior 
filgh school; and (3) the 6-year junior-senior high school» : 
It is now the generally accepted aim of those working in the sec.“ 
ondary school field te organize a continuous program of studies for 
the grades included inthe junior und senior high schools. There has 
been considerable difficulty in the past in this matter because of the 
lack'of articulation of the junior and senior high school. 4 
For the same type of community, therefore, the program of studies 
. of a junior-senior high school wij! parallel in grades 7-8-9 the pro- 
gram of studies for u 3-year junior high school. No discussion is ' 
given, therefore, of the organization ef the junior-senior high school, 
“ The most serious difficulty faced with the organization of the 
junior-senior high school is that which reverts to a 5-2-4 or 6-9-4 
orgunization and the ninth grade which is the “critical ” year in-thé 
organization of the program of studies of the junior high school is 
ddministered as the first year of a'd-year high school with traditional - 
courses instead of as the third year of a junior high. school. - : 
Plans. I, IT, and TI present programs of studies for three types 
of. junior high schools, i. e., 2-teacher 3-year junior high school, 
8-teacher 3-year junior high school, and &® more complete program 
for a school where more than three teachers are provided for grade 
7-8-9 or 7-8-9-10. These programs of study have been developed 
in accordance with the general principles laid down for the organi- 
zation an‘! administration of the junior high school. They represent 
the realization of the junior high school ideals in so far as. these ideals 
can be reached in the various types of schools. ; ‘ 
The. organization of the small junior high school. has for the 
most part been a matter of compromise between the ideals set up by 
those adminis€ering-the junior high school and the tradition forced 
, upon the junior high school by the seniar high school. “In most cases 
the small junior high school sends its pupils to the senior high 
school ‘for the completion of the tenth, eleventh, and twelftl or 
eleventh and twelfth years of work. ‘The senior high school has, 
therefore, often been able to dictute the offering of the junior high 
school, particularly, in the ninth or ninth and tenth grades. . Fr 
' This condition can be remedied in a small community only when 
the secondary school system is organized so as to provide a coordi- 
nated secondary school program for a unit such‘as a county. 
Consolidation ‘and the establishment of joint high schools will do 
much «to providgiconditions which will be mgrq of a compromise: 
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| Considerable success has been achieved in a number of States by 
| organizing the program of studies of one-teacher schodls so as to 
provide a number of combinations and alternations, The principle 
of combining classes and alternating subjects can well- be applied to’ 
the small junior high school particuJarly in those subjects which are 
elected. Where the combined classes in the seventh and eighth 
grades do not exceed 20 or 25 pupils. alternation will work satis- 


factarily. is is especially true if the recitalion period can be- 
arganjed on the directéd learninty basis, with empHasison individual 
instructiof. 


+ In the 4-year junior high school, -for prades § 89 or 7-8-9-10, as’ 
the case may be, the same procedure. may be followed. It i is difficult 
to secure satisfactory courses in alter ating such subjects as.mathe- 
matics and foreign language. Practically all other subjects offered 
in the junior high school, however, lend themselves with modification 

+ tothe scheme of alternation. . i 

Those responsible for the organization ‘and administration of the 

junior high school should guard against the difficulty which has , 
arisen in many States in the initifl organization of 4-year high 
schools, Many’ of those responsible for the organization of high 
schools, fn their enthusiasm for spreading these oryanizations, have 
| permitted many small and ineffective schoots to spring up. In later 
years it has been difficult to secure consolidation of schools which 
wilt provide, a sufficiently large pupil body to make possible’a 
satisfactory secondary school program. This same difficulty may 
readily arise with the junior high school and small ineffective « organ- 
| izations may develop which are both uneconomical. and in which. it 
will be diffienit to realize the objectives of the jimior high school. 


"thas I—Suggeated program off tudica for a 8-teacher junior * high school, *. 
grades 7-8-9§' , 


_ Beventh year | ils 3 year : ; Ninth year , 
J Ars is aca) ree 28 —_ Se 6 5B 7 ee 
~' Periods Periots As x Periods 
. Subject la week —— Bubject 4 week _ Subject x eek 
se Pon) ee te ee ee ae 
English (including sprll-. 6 | English (including spell- @ English. ....2......-.22. 4 
ing and pesnceneit), ; ing and pew toaunliy. nt 
* Mathematios ...... 2.0... | Mathomaties - . nidée 4 | Mathematies.....-.....: 4 
(octal studies. ---22. <2] 4 \Boeiat peedlers2 acct | 4 | Soolal studies. 202222220 4 
- Geography and sclence., + 4 | Geography one-half year; 4 | General science... ...... ! 4 
| science one-half yaar, I \ 
Aptoulturs and home | 2! Agriculture and home } 2! Agriculture and thome | 2 
pee , \ economics projects.?, | ‘ economics projects,? ] 
ane fae Serge Mews 24 Art-—Music?...".. Leaterl 2) Art—Music ?. 2...) 2 
, Health 2. : 2 Health ?....2....- ge se 2 | Health ?.. ' 2 
Activities | suiltatiee a, 2|4 Artvities and pale. ' 2 | Activities and guidance. 2 
[ Study co egc don 2 3 Stu dy._foo.c.. KS 4? Study, Jo 25 025-ces 2. % 
| Total. .s4...-.---. + Totul........-.-.-- 30 a Total .......---..- 30 
| bd ‘ | 
|: | 1Or grades 627-8 If 94-7 system. - 4 
'Combinations may be made in these mibjecte for all three erade, “f & i 
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Faculty Organization ’ 
Teacher A - : | _ TeachorB 
[ee one con: ea ee eames cer 


a Subject 


Periods » Peri 
i week Subject 5 a = 
ae —_ —— 
Ming in oS ececeesgemcenspigazssescasse-|| -— $3 | Mabfemether 5442, ac censtelicn Sy 
el Shitthied. (Shi san vencuececrbosese | 8 | Geography and BCHENEC.-~-rrnsebeténrre vel . 9 
Music wesendnryrecnteriescent 4 8D [APt eo. schscze aeDy reifheseestns os 
Activities and guidance........----......t 2 | Activities and guidance. ........"........ 2 
Biene eoosoesies projerts. sce. sce eso. ae ! Agicutirsl projects. ......- his eeeceees 2 
1) i <a Pee ee Sewnceneneeee--- 2 2 | HOAIEN. eee ee ee eee ee ee 2 

yo eee Web iha teins anes i as TGA sap eussagdadecabsdtascnc-one n 
' i 


Pian Il.—Suggested progran™ of xtudics, for a 8-te acher junior high school, - 
grades 7 ‘s-9? 


_ Seventh year - Eighth yenr 4 Ninth year 
——— = = on a ——— wh ee. Sts ee = 
“a |Per -orials ‘d 
Subject |< | enna Subject Periods Subject car 
* i 
; +~——_—_—_ a 5 a ef ef pee 
English (including spell- 6} English (including spell- 5) Eneglish.............-. - 4 
ing and mnmanship). —}  ingand penmanship), 
Bocial stuc 4 | Social sturlies.- 4 | Social studies... -...... 4 
Mathematics. 5 | Mathematics 6 | Mathemattes....... saosk 4 
Geography ...--.-..------ 4 | Geography 3 | tv 
Bcience 2 | General science. _........ 4 
Agriculture and home | 2 Agriculture and home 2| Agriculture and homo }- 3 
projects. fo prevents or sewing and a pemen or sewing and i 
, | ome projects. nome projects. 
Health... .,..---..2.-0+--s | 2] Wealth . 22.2.2 2220.22 2. 2| Health......2..-.. mpd 2 
Guidance..........-...-.- 1 | Guidance... ,diaey..-.. 1 Baines training, 4 
®, guage, or practical arts, | 
Activities. 2227.02... r 2] Activitles. 2)... lll. 2) Activities. ....22.2..22.. 2 
An MUN oe wevetqg 2 | Art——-Musie) .- 20707227, 2 | Arb—Musie!_, 222022272 it 
Btudy.......-2...--2----- a) ee eee aN 2 Study Nes Bebe dttss ete 2 
Total. ccsseoeceaee; 30 | Petal... 3302... 30 Potable, scaassbss4s "om 
yma | 
! Combine all classes for fnusic. 1 Or grades #-7-8 if a 5-7 system, 
a; Faculty Organization - \ 
Teacher A (principal) A Teacher B 4 Teacher C 
= j(|t a or a 2S ae eel) Se 
fod: a! cme: 
Subject «| Periods).  Bubject Boban Bubject _| Perlods 
ry car "es ein eee ——————— ee 
Mathematics. .......-.... 14 | English (including spell- 14} Socinl studies ......2... 1 
| . ing and penmanship), 
Agriculture and home 6‘| Language or, other sub- | 4| SeWing and home proj- é 
Projects. " : Ject. ects, 
uidanee.........-..4---- 2 Deogranpy spdatate Saoa—s 4) Beience.........-----.0- 6 
Activitios.....2........-2 a 2| Health... --2-2 2. 2) Art—music........-..... 4 
> Supervision....... ase5 cet 6 | Activities. 2... 22 222... 2} Activities..-......0.2.2. 2 
Total. :-...25-540501 30 Total....,.----..... 20 ,  Botal.2 sss ree w 


The faculty organization is given to show the practicability of 
‘the suggested progign of studies. “When grades can be combined, 
e. g., seventh and eighth grades in English or when subjects can be 
_ alternated, e 8. Waited States history for combined séventh and 
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eighth grades in one school year and civics for combined classes in 
the following year, it will be,possible either to expand the program 
of studies or to inctease time allotments to major subjects. ’ 


PLAN I} 1.—Suguested program of atudics for @ three or four year Junior high 
achool, grades 7-8-9 or 7~8-9-1N 


= 


ae ' ’ w 
seventh year | _. , Fighth year Ninth ear f Tenth year - 
: ¢ a 
‘a | i) o 
‘ae ’ | - Bae! * 
Subjent az Subject ioe Subject. | &e, Subject i 
Be IEF EF! is 
ei Ou. & Hoe 
” English... aisaied ; Fineglish and Latin. .| 5. | English 3-2 44.... 4 English- prey A | 
Mather sties. 200...) §. Mathoniaties.....2..] 4 | Mathematies: 2... - 4 Mathematics __ -| 44 
Bovial studies — Social st udies—, Social studies tand | World history 4 
Viyted States his- 1° Commnunnite civies) 4 |) gnidance. veace, §& Hielagy 2.2222. 5 
40r\ J 4, Seienco—Geopraphy cience........-...--. 4 Heulth.. 2 
Goography and sce, 1 sy year, SCHEIN 19 Iealth.. - 2 Practical arts— 
ened. E863 oe SF yer. ..| 3] Practical arts—: | JHlome economics, 
Healih . ..- 1 3 Health. 4. 3 Home economics, . , general shop....-. 
Practica arts—| *) Practical arts— “| general shop...... 2 Fino arts—Art (1), 
Howe conamis, | | Lome economics, Fine arts—Art (1); | musie (1)... 
goneril shep, 2 ..! 2 general shop. .....| 2 music (1). -.-.---' 2 Activities—Auily 
Fine arts- Arb (1); | | Fine arts-- Art (1), Activities-—Audi- | * torium (1);- hoe 
Miutsic (1) 22 2! music (1)-. 2]° torlum (1); hore | room (1); clubs (1). 
Avliy itves— Audie Activities--Andi- |. .] room (i ecluhs 1.1 3 Elective—Junior 
toritim 1), howe torlum (1); burme Flective—Junior business training, 
room); clubsity.! 2 room (1)jclubs (1) 3 husine’s training, language, agricule 
Guidiince.. 2222. a Guidance... a 1 hinguage, — actdi- ture or practical | , 
) Eleetive—Junior tional = practical BLS ssa. cckeseecae 
| business training ATES. Cccp wccckadane 4 ‘ 
| 12, introductory 
fanguage 33..... al ' 
an i aay 
‘Total. ..42422- 30 Total ...22.-- 30] * , Total_-......- 30 | Total..-....-.] ° 
5, ' 1 1 
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The programs of studies suggested have been Ee gt mbes 

“ following principles : 
. That the junior high school calls for a reorg@qized program of 

“aati requiring for it& completion three or four years of work. | 

2. The program has been organized which will provide gradual . 
transition from elementary to secondary education, articulating the 
simpler aspects of secondary @ducation with elementary education. 

8. An opportunity is.given, so far as is possible, to give the pupil 
an insight into the various fields of learning. 
4. The program has been organized on the constant with variable 
, basis. This has been done for two reasons: (az) Such a program will 
* work better administratively 4 in a small community ; (4) it will pro- 
vide against a “scattering” which may happen in a small school 


unles@the free elective system is guarded against. ¢ 
5. The program has also been organized to allow for combinations 
and alternations. ’ 
. _ PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


yy 
| Biylish—E English includes _ litePature | and reading, written std 
oral composition, and pramma|r. In the first stages of development, 
‘spelling and a Et pete well be tie as separate. mes alton: 
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ments but this should be done only until such time as a reorganiza- 
- tion of the program of studies will make it possible to develop a 
coordinated course in English which includes penmanship and 
--. spelling. th fe es 
In the very small junior high school where it is found impossible 
to offer @xploratory courses in language the number of periods 
allotted t English may be, increased and one or two periods each 
week allotted to orientation in a foreign language in the eighth 
year. Such a course should consist of the study of the Latin origin 
of English words, contribution of the Romans to modern life, and 
translation 6f easy Latin into English. This course is not only 
worth while as an orientation course but it will give those pupils 
who do not continue language some insight into the language of other — 
people and serve to develop attitudes of appreciation which can 
hardly be developed in any other way. 
— A conscious effort should be made to correlate all activities in the 
auditoritim, home room, clubs. ete. with the English program. 
This is particularly true for oral expression. . 
During the seventh and eighth years definite time should he set 
aside for library instruction and other library work. AU pupils 
* should be given instruction in the technique of using the library 
even though it consists only of “a collection of books.” The junior 
high school vears are the * peak ” years for reading and the oppor- 
tunity to stimulate loys and girls to develop ability in reading 
tastes at this time should not be neglected. Attention should be viven 
fo the development of a: library suited to the needs ani interests of 
junior high school pupils. A 
Mathematics.—The mathematics of the junior high school should 
he developed on a progressive basis with a gradual introduction of 
vencral innthematics in the seventh year, It may be well to organize 
the program so-that a change of course of study is made only in one 
erade each year, permitting a 3-year program for the inauguration 
of general mathematics, On this basis the course of the seventh year 
would be changed in one year, that of the eighth year in the next 
year, and that of the ninth vear in the next year, 
Particular attention should be given in the ninthfear to developing 
‘a prograin whieh will-care for the probable future mathematical 
heeds of every individual pupil. The content of the general mathe- + - 
matics program may well be organized to include geometry, elemen-* 
tary algebra, trigonometry, and commercial arithmetic. . 
Novial studies and guidance-—The purpose of the social studies _ 
program of the junior high school is to give the pupil a background. 
_of civic responsibility, an appreciation of the economic and social 
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organization of which he is a part, and an appreciation of the his- 
torical foundation of thé institutions with which he deals. The 
junior high school is also a period where altruistic motives may he 
strengthened through a study of the struggles which have brought 
about the institutions which we now enjoy. A study of the lives of 
the great men and women who have made social progress possible is 
particularly efféctive at this period. : 


One period in each year of the junior high school has been set 


aside for guidance. The purpose of this period is to familiarize each 
boy and girl with educational and vocational opportunity and the 
educational, vocational, moral, and social training necessary for the 
realization of these opportunities. Every school, no matter how 
small, should be organized with a guidance program even though most 
of the work must be done by the home-room teacher. . 

Geography and science—It is recommended that geography be 
offered in the seventh year and the first half of the eighth year. 
After the program develops it is suggested that geography and 
science be offered in both the seventh and eighth years. In the begin- 
ning the program of science may well be offered for the first time 
during. the second half of the eighth year. 

Science should be eontinued as a constant through the ninth year. 

Health—Two periods of health instruction and at least one period 
of physical education or directed play, in addition to relief drills, 
should constitute the minimum program for a small j@nior high 
school. It is suggested that, where gymnasium facilities are not 
available, an all-year program of physical ‘education, using the out- 
| door facilities, should be developed, Relief drills should be organ- 
_ ized for both morning and afternoon. This work provides a splendid 
opportunity for the development. of initiative in that pupils may 
direct these activities, — , : . 

Practical arts—Practical arts is the inclusive term covering both 
industrial arts for hoys and home economics for girls. : This work 
should be a part of the core curriculum of all junior high schools. 

The work for boys will vary with the community. Where a gen- 
eral shop is possible, such units as can be organized will form a part 
of the program, A room 22 by 34 feet may house at least, four or 
five definite units of work. In agricultural communities agriculture 
should be a part of this work. © ~ a ee 

Where a school can not employ a full-time teacher of practical arts 
Peripatetic teachers should be attached to the office of the county 
superintendent or employed by a number of school districts. In 
many communities it is only through a plan of tlris type, that the 
practical arts will be made possible for the smaller communities. 
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* The work for girls should include sewing, cooking, elementary dress. 
making, millinery, and courses in home making. 

Schools which do not have equipment for practical- arts work 
should not delay starting this work until such equipment is avail- 
‘able. Both the work for boys and the work for girls can be organized 
on the project basis,” using the home, shop, farm, or kitchen as a 
laboratory. 

.-- Another devicé which makes it possible to organize the program of 
studies and time schedule in the small junior high school on a 
satisfactory basis is the possibility of segregation by sex, for the. 
practical arts, health instruction, ete. If,this plan is followed, 

’ it will’ often be possible to combine two or three classes without 
losing the effectiveness of instruction. This will simplify the matter 

. of schedule making and will make possible’ additional offerings 
which would, otherwise be impossible. 

Fine arts —The program as suggested provides one period each 

- week for music and one period each week for art. In addition, 
supplementary work from the fine arts canbe provided through the 
club program. 

Commercial,—It is suggested that junior business training be made 
.a constant ih the program of studies for at least one semester. The 
purpose of this course is: (@) Exploratory; (2) to give training in 
fundamental business practices; and’ (c) to form a basis for future 
training in commercial work. 

In the ninth and tenth years the program otf junior business train- 
ing may well be extended and a program organized whereby the 
eighth and ninth years may be alternated. In the larger schools type- 
writing should be added to the work of the business curriculum. 

Foreign language.—It is. suggested that at least one semester mn 
. the eighth year be devoted to introductory Tanguage. After this 

period of exploration, foreign language should be placed on the 
elective basis. Latin may well form the basis for this work in the 

smallest schools. . 

~~ Vocational courses—The’program of encatioual education does not 
adapt itself to the aims, purposes, and plan. of administration of 

the small junior high,school. Wherever large enough groups are 

brought together, stich as in a junior-senior high school, it will be 

. possible to offer half-day vocational courses. To attempt a voea- 

tional program in anything but a large junior high school will limit 

the program of the juhior high school and probably not provide 
sufficient range for vocational opportunity. In general it will be far 
better to confine the vocational work, as developed in- many States, 
to grades 10, 11, and 12-of the senior high school, leaving the junior 
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high school free to work out the specific principles which have been ° 
_ set up for it. In cases where it has been definitely determined that . 
a vocational program will best meet the needs of boys and girls it 
will usually be better to transport these pupils to regularly organized - 

vocational schools. 

The organizationgef junior high schools for small communities will 
not become widesprend until teacher-training institutions organize 
curricula which will enable the teacher to secure training not only in 
the regular academic subjects which constitute part of the junior 
high school program butt also in the fine and practical arts.’ This 
problem is Keing seriously considered by a number of States, and. 
within-a very few years teachers should*be'available to make possible 
an organization of a suitable program in even the smallegt j junior high 
school.” 


C ONCLUSIONS 


As a result of the answers received in this study we may draw the 
following conclusions concerning the program of studies of the small 
. junior high school: 

1. While in some instances there has been a reorganization of the 
courses of study in conformity With the best thought in regard to 
junior high school organization, the courses of most small junior 
high schools are as yet on a conventional basis. 

2. In general the small finior high school has not found it possible - 
to develop a highly satisfactory exploratory program. In many 

schooly, practical arts is: not a constant in the program of studies, 
Junior business training:is offered in only a few schools. The same 
is-true for exploratory language. 

3, There is a wide variation in the character of the program of 
‘studies and courses of study of various schools. This is due. jn part 
to the desire on the part of administrators to ddapt courses of study , 
to meet the needs 6f individuals and individual communities. It is . 
also due in part to the fact that administrators differ in their,.con- — 

~ ceptions of the junior high,school and in the principles which should 
underlie the formulation of the junior high shool program: of 
studies, 

* There. is far) greater variation in the junior hishomolunt program | 
of studies than in the program of studies of established small high 
schools orzanized on the 7-4 or 8-4 plan: If an open-vhinded attitude | 
is adopted by those working in the: small junior. high schools, it is 
entirely possible*that out of this mass of variation will come worth- 
while developments in the program of studies of the small junior ~ 
high school, « sos ‘ 
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CHAPTER VII 
Improving the. School Social Situation 


With the onset of ad escence the social urges to which children. 
sare heir profoundly affect behavior. It is generally held that 


proper provisions, through which these urges may find expression in 


‘satisfying activity are essential as means to insure socialization of 
_ the child and to avoid antisocial attitudes that may result from block- 


‘ing expression: or, administering social rebuffs. It is held also that. | 


provision of a school situation that will utilize the powerful social 
urges for purposes.of formal learning tasks represents’ @ means of 


securing thost rapid educational advancement on the part of the — 
child, The purpose of the junior high school to improve the school | 


social situation Is, therefore, regarded as an impertant purpose. 
‘In the larger ‘aspects of the problem improvement of the school 


social situation may be interpreted as-inv olving those curricular pro. 
Visions which‘are concerned with providing a survey of the world of 
human achievement as represented by academic learning and by’ 


industry. The introduction of general survey and unit try-out 


courses for purposes of exploration may be regarded, from this point | 


of view, as an important meons of improving the school social situas 
tion. The adolescent child is held to be keenly interested in the adult 


world. He wants to know how adult men and women live; how fliey 


work; what knowledge they have; what their standards of conduct | 


are; atid what their aspirations. To permit him to browse on the | 


herbage of civilization for orientation purposes is to satisfy these 

desires and bend them to educative ends.” Curriculum broadéning is 

thus an element of providing 9 suitable school social environment. 
In a more narrow and specific sense improving the..school social 


situation concerns itself with provisions for participation in the. 


control of school life and for participation in activities that are pat- 
terns of the so¢ial situations of life. Commonly, these provisions ip 
junior high school relate to pupil participation in school government 
and extraclass activities, 5 
Rural j junior high’ schools have qenersily de provision for par- 
". ticipation in extraclass activities of consul 
shows the frequency of. specified provisions re ating to extraclass 
activities. Some provision for extraclass activities is all’ but uni- 
versal. Participation in-activities by pupils is usually on an optional 
basis. A tendency exists to incorporate activities into the formal 


curriculum. Attempts to correlate activities with curricular work 


range. Table 24. 


~ 


are made ly more‘thah half the schools. The prevailing practice is 
®. organite soo on, the basis of L pup interests, to i pons 
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s voice in control through permitting pupil “organizations to select. 
teacher sponsors and have these sponsors act in an advisory rather 
than a directive capacity. - Faculty supervision of activities Eiroggh 


teacher sponsors is a universal practice, 


TaBLe 24.—Provisions relating to setrweliinn uctivitics 


Schools : 


2 - * : samter| Per cent 

Reporting extraclass neti vities.-....---eeeeeneeeee one aaa ssa,4 PEs ddan nana 128 | 04.8 
Requiring pupil participation _._-. 2.2.2... 2.2.22 cee ee nee ee ene eee eee nee at} 2.0 

. A tivities rapervised 7 anchors nticessL ened idketcmiadatWoabinbard basshetdeonnes LN | 4.8 
sponsors act O85 sd VisOTS. . 21... 2-22 ee cee ee eee en ee eee ne ne renee eee | . ” | 73.3 
Teacher sponsors chosen n DF} Pa ood organization.............-..-....---- Erte - i “4.4 
Activities financed b S, Corrilvals, GG. £2. s ssc co rans seckcseorsed =oolet a | 4 2 
Extraclass funds controlled Sr papal RPORSUFOR,. Jose so lsk Talos ' vac eo cee encs £35 » 68 - 4 
Activities jar work of school... ....-..-4----..---.-- oat yo) weal 8B 

, Activities sexrporstel as curricular activities........... give tipr scarves tte? sao 33 25.0 
Activities organized on basis o pang) (nterests. oo. 5 oa coe gacg an pean cuis'en'sGeneeede 96 7.4 
Activities organized on pray of teachers’ judgment’ of what pupils should do........ 1 37.7 


From the facts of Table 24 it is clear that extraclass activities 
are generally provided and used as a méans of giving pupils some 


-measure of practice in self-direction. The kinds of extraclass activi-- 


ties provided, are also of interest. The following shows the fre- 


squency of occurrence of specified activities in 135 rural junior high 


schools : - 
(1) Athletics, o4 schools: (2) Ane araaniatione 63; (3) orches- 
tra, 59: (4)-glee clubs, 55; (5) chorus, 49; (6).Boy’ Sconta, 31; (7) 


school paper, 31; (8) dramatic club, 22; (9) library society, 21; ‘(10) = 


Camp Fire Girls, 17; (11) band, 14; (12) Annual, 18; (18) debat- 
ing club, 11; (14) honor society, 9; ( is) other activities (48 different 
activities), 58. 

The most frequent type of activity provided - ‘is athletics. This 


includes all organized athletic games. Class-organizations are next * 


in frequency of‘occurrence. These are followed in close order of 


frequency by a group of musical organizations. After the musical. 
organizations a considerable fall in. frequency, occurs, ed dager 2 


great variability among schools in other activities ‘provided 
told, an array of 61 different organized activities is reported. The 
detailed data show wide differences between schools as to the num- 


ber of activities fostered, some schools reporting only 2 or 8 activi- - 
ties while others report from 10 to 18 rather frequently. The num-- - 


ber of activities seems to have little relation to the size of the school. 


- Doubtless their organization in any particular school represents 


local enthusiasm for extraclass activities. 
PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT _ 
“The provisions for, extraclass’ activities and practices in control 


of those activities reflect a  peliey of awed to junior: aie school. sl 
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pupils a measure of participation in control of the more informal 

aspects of sc hool life. Beyond this a considerable practice of grant, 

ing pupil participation in discipline and other more sorta aspects 
of school life is evidenced. 

' The following shows ‘the frequency of granting Paint participa. 

tion in school government through pnp qincil or other forms. of 

participation: 

- Pupil council, 32 schools ;- ‘other formy 
reporting, 11& ‘ - 
Whye a minority, approximately 40 per cent, of schools only 
report. 2 practice of granting pupil participation in school govern.. 
ment, the practice i obviously a. growing practic# and certainly 
represents an improvement over the @lementary-school situation if. 
_ sso far as the desire of the early adolescent child for a ‘measure of 

xelf-direction-is ‘a real and: wor thy” desire. 

Unfortunately, no means of determining the_ extent to which this 
reported practice of granting pupil participation’ in schov] govern- 
ment relates to participation in control by junior high school pupils 
of the junior school unit. It js possible ‘that this practice has been - 
reported in some cases for the secandary junior-senior school as a 
unit, and-it is possible that representation for junior pupils may ve 
a decidedly minority representation in such cases. This is one of 
the obvious handicaps of thé small junior-senior secondary schoo}. 
For the important aspects of school. government ‘the institution is 
quite likely organized as one unit. The junior Mipils in such a. situa- 
_tion are almost certain to be submerged and lose many values that 
may be incident to a measure of self-direction unless great care is 
given to the needs of the junior pupils, That distinct organization 
of the junior aad senior pupil bodies for the purposes of control 
should, be effected because of these considerations seems obvious. 
' The situAtion must be faced;-however, wherein such separate orgdhi- 
zations are of doubtful value because of the resulting small pupil | 
groups. Such a situation probably calls for a ad unit secondary 
school. 


¥; combined, 48; ‘schools 


. ; “CHAPTER Vill 
7 Prp¥isions for Individual Differences _ 


* 


A major purpose of the junior high school, it is generally agreed, 
ig to make provision as far as possible for the individual needs of 
pupils. The junior high school. age, 12 to 16, is the period when 
individual diferness come rather hula into the ovens 
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No juniot high schol, therefore, whether large or small, can adv- 
quately minister to the educational needs of its pupils unless special 
attention is given to the varying needs of its pupils. Individual 
desires, individual interests, itfdividual aptitudés, individual attain- 
ments, all must be discovered and evaluated and corresponding ad- 
justments made in the educational process in order that each child 
" may realize the maximum opportunity for growth and development. 
In this part of the study on the junidr high school in rural and 
_ small communities six phases of the problem of providing for indi- © 
vidual differences among pupils have been investigated. These 
‘topics are: (1) Variations in content of courses-of study, (2) meth- 
ods of ‘individualizing instruction, (3) classification and promotion, 
(4). variations in pupil oad, (5) eredit for outside work, and (6) 
extra credit, for superior work. | <a “4 
. The sy ing brief summary is based upon information peceived 
from 131 schools for which fairly adequate data were submifted. Ft . 
gives in condensed form the different ways by which these junior 
high schools: attempt. to solve the problems. arising out of the 


individual differences of their pupils. “3 
TaBLe 25.—Provisions made by junior high achoola in rural lend semirural 
r communities for meeligg individual differences. of. pupils 
+ y 
-* s { 2 
; 7 - 8 ' cent 
Number | of 

: of schools} number 

| of schools 

® studied 

L Variations in content of courses of study: y, 
- - J. Provision for curriculum enrichment for bright pupils, supplementary 
work, and ‘optional assignments" ee --| - 88 , 682 
a onal interests of pupils pecognlied 08s. v endian tank pag eaeknes 70 51.8 
. Minknum sc seep outlined for slow pupils. .......--. .-2.--.------ , ct 43.7 
t Diferenti assignments—minimum, average, and maximmum......-.-. a 29.6 
abe activities with work of school sraasckicssdccscccdan 74 fA.8 
I. Methods of of eet dualizin lnstraetien: ' : 
Devoting a part of the class period to supervised Study.....-..-e0e0----0- 68 4 
‘ 2 Project method used ertensively........2..-.... 2.02.22 22. .e- ee eee eee “4 47.4 
. Sires dril} to pupils who need it 19 14.1 
. Dalton plan, “contract system" or other modifications of Dalton plan of 

individual instruction? ....-...--.....-. . 13 + 
5. prow re rad epperntanils, rooms, detention m periods fc for F pupils » who i . ia 


Wc keorifieatines and promotion: 
: . Ov erage Dupile ya promoted to Junior high school before epomipigting elemnen- 


Flexible promotion—pupils promoted ‘at any GMO. rel tip stocsd le bseck 
IV. Vv writin ie pape joa: reat 

00! ting Permission to carry extra work.-.....22.....2..2.. fe SERS 
Ve rome for ir cutie week ; f 
“oe { > Sppaow tle study. ‘credit:for outside work................ Sc adaseedaaceeess 


Ce nn ee Se ee ees 


eee ee ee ee es ee ee rr 


once puclacts: x 
V1. Ratra eeatie rey wuperice work: 
- Bchools granting varying credit according to individual achievement 


The dean above show. the number of schools to which edch item 


_ applies and the per cent which this number i is of the total nuaber af 
“whools included in this study. ‘ite a: 


~ an ability 


“most of the small junior higlt schools is strikingly shown Ky the 
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Although greatly handicapped by a small deaching staff, by inade. 
quate housing facilities, and by a lack of necessary physical equip- 
ment, these data would seem to show that the small -junior high 
school can make educational provision, for special aid to individual 
pupils and that‘ the great majority’ do make some such provision, 
Approximately. two schools out of:three provide for differences in 
general ability through’ curriculum enfichment for the brighter 
pupils, and practically one school in every two gutlines minimum 
requirements for the slower pupils. Enrichment is also frequently 
sought through the project method of teaching, one school in two 
making extensive use of the project as a teaching device. Slightly 
more-than one-half of the schools devote a part of thiclass period 
to supervised study. “ A system of individual instruction, such as 
the Dalton plan or a modification of this plan, is used in one school 
in ten; special coaching sections, opportunity rooms, or * detention 
periods for-failing pupils‘are used by a somewhat smaller number of 
schools. Credit for outside work is granted in nearly one-half of 
the schools, and a.system of flexible promotions has been adopted by 
two schools out of five. Only 6-per cent of the schools, according to 
the returns, have adopted a ¥ystem of scaled credits whereby credit 
is granted according to the quality of attainment. ee 

Curriculum enrichment far bright pupils.—Most ofthese schools 
enroH fewer than 35. pupils in a grade. It is therefore usually im- 
practicable to prov ide more than one recitation section for each grade | 
group. Only: in exceptional cases do the schools find it e to : 
form two or more sections grouped according to ability.« 
quently in most of these schools all pupils within a grac evare Te 
quired to ve lotent the same general level of progress, and differences 

nust be cared for in the main through enrichment of work 
for the brighter pupils rather than through opportunities for more 
rapid progress. 

That definite provision for curriculum enrichment is made in 


results of this study. In these schapls, as was to be expected, this 
is the most univer sally used method for recognizing the widely vary- 
ing capacities of pupils who happen to. be included in a single grade 
group. The means employed ‘to secure curriculum enrichment by | 
the 88 schools listed above are as follows: (1) Supplementary work, 
80 schools; (2) extra assignments, 24; (8) special reports, 12; (4) | 
library readings. 6; (5) individual instruction and attention, 5; (6) | 
recreational readings, 4; (7) extraclass actiyities, 4; (8) special divi 
sion of classes, 3, \ yi 

Dominant community needs and wictbtonal interests of pupile— 
- Education on the’) phen high. aa level must in the future, if it is 
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to function effectively, place greater emphasis than it has in the 
past on studies of community life and community needs. Provision — 

. must also be made for awakening the vocational interests and. en- 
courayring vocational abilities of chitdren before \he time when voca- 
tional selections must actually be made. It is ngt intended that the 
junior high. schoo] shall stress a high degree of vocational specializa- 
tion, but rather that a vigorous effort be mide to develop a compre- 
hensive view of industry and._a‘democratic conception of society as a 
whole, so that the individual may choose his career more _intelli- 
gently and make the proper social adjustments. 

The small junior high school can not hope to offer a broad array 
of vocational or elective courses. ‘This is perhaps not even desirable; 
surely not in the first year or two. Curriculum enrichment must be | 
sought, in part at least, in other directions. Seventy of -the schools 
in this study use the-following means- for recognizing dominant 
community needs and vocational interests of a (1) Vocational 
courses, 27 schools; (2) club agtivities, 12; (3)'"discussion of and cor- 
relation with community problems, 8; (4) observation trips to places 
of business and industrial plants, | 56; (3) community service proj- 
ects. 5; (8) study of occupations, 70; (7) legtures by acknowledged: 

*leaders in industry and commerce, 4; (8) social science studies, 59; 
and (9) library reading, ; 

Supervised study.—Af little over “one-half of these small juntor 
high schools devote a part of the class period in directing the study 
habits of pupils. Short recitation hours necessitated by the rela- 
tively large number of periods in the daily schedule undoubtedly 
prevents a“larze number of the other schools ‘from devoting some 
time,to supervised study. Another limitation imposed by the lack 
of that typqof professional training among teachers which prepares — 
specifically for junior high school teaching ais obviously also a 
deterring factor. » 

The following tabulation oer the number of minute’ of the total 
class time devoted to recitation work and the number ‘of minutes 
devoted to supervised study in the 68 small junior high schools 
having supervised study: 


~~ - . 


TABLE 28.—Divieton oF claar bee ind Into recitation and shpervised atudy 


. Fe si 10104 15to19 tom 25102. suas abide 4010 44|45to40 


min- ' min- . min- | min-' | min- i min- | min- | min- 
ules, ules | utes utes | utes utes |. utes 


> 


> 9 : s * "| J rm | i wae Sr } ote, i 
Bchools devoting ¢ the time stated to Ss eae ; mY ’ 
Tecitation wor rn ae | 7 18 2 ? 6 ¥. 
Schools clr fsa) time stated to i | oie 
feed atu. - acon neatckcs 2) wy) 2 a 
: e inate - ; d 


_ attendance td prevent possible ‘social complications @p. 


~ superviged study is 31.7 minutes, while the median length of the 
ip y t 


24 schools; (2) history and civics, 21; (3) general science, 19; 


‘ grade, 3; (7) keep i in school for the sake of vocational training, 33. 
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The median length of the recitation period in these schools having. 


supervised study period is 21.3 minutes, thus making the median 
length of the total class period 53 minutes. 

Other AS for directing the study habits of. pupils as reported 
‘by 51 of the other small j junior high schools: (1) St udy-hall direction, 
22 schools; (2) instructions in class on how to study, 9; (3) assembly 
and chapel talks on correct habits of study, 8; (4) home- “room diree- 
tion, 5} (5) personal interviews with the teacher, 5. . 

Project’ method of teaching.—The project method as a teaching 
device, particularly when directed by skillful teachers, offersabundant 
opportunities for gsicouraging individuality and freedom of expres- 
sion. .It.atilizes the capabilities of pupils and is on the whole an 
excellent- means for recognizing individual pete: amon pupils 
in a small schoot—— 

Nearly one- -half (64) of ‘the était’ junior- high scliools report an 
exteusive use of the "project method of teaching. The subjects in 
which the project method is used extensively are: (1) Geoxraphy, 


(4) ‘agriculture, 15; (5) shop work 14; (6) home economics, 18; - 
(7). English, 9; (8) mathematics, 4: (0) Mrt, 3; (10) biology, 2. 
- Promotion of overage pupils —X considerable number of the small 
junior high schools make a practice of admitting overage pupils even 
if they have not satisfied the ‘sttbject-matter requirements jn the ¢le- 
mentary grades. The ages ut’ which such ptpifs are automatically 
promoted in some systems to the jumior high schools are; (1) 13 
years of age, 2 schools; (2) 14 years: 14; (3) 15 years, 18; (4) 16 
years, 9; (5) 17 years, 2. 

finite policies as adopted by some of the small junior high 
schools i in dealing with overage pupils are: (1) Not more than two 
years in any one, grade, ,22 schools; (2) “determined by’ individual 
needs of pupils, 10; (3) not to hold in the grades overage or over- 


‘ size pupils, 8; (4) determined by teacher’s judgment, /5; (5) deter- 


mired by ability of the pupil to do junior ‘high school work, 5; 
(6) promote those ‘who would be a detriment to. the. avérage sixth 


and (8) hold in school girls of low mentality | who rere in 


Permission to carry extra work—Approximately 61 per cout of | 
these small junior high schools permit their mote capable pupils 
to carry extra work. The median number of pupils permitted to 
carry extra work is 10 per cent, ang only four of these schools extend — 
the privilege of carrying extra work to more than 25 per cent of their | 


pupils Te-thirds of the schools’which grant pe beivilege do 89 


—p: 
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von the basis of teachers’ marks the previous: eee the nn {| 
‘ majority of them requiring a “B” average, or 85 or better. e i 
other one-third allow pupils to carry extra. work on one of the — 
following bases: (1) Intelligence. tests,.18 schools; {2) character 
traits—industry, ‘attitude, 7; (3) achievement and intelligence tests, | 
- 6; (4) ‘judgment. of teacher and principal, 4; (3) physical coni- 
tion, 1 school; or (6) one or two credits}short of graduation, 1 school, 
Credit for outside work.—Less thanlone-half of thg small junior | 
high schools are committed to the prackce of stenting cred for . 
work carried outside of school, Credit is granted for the follgwing’ 
_ types of outside work: (1) Music, 42 schools; (2) home projecfs, 22; 
t, (3) Bible study, 19, Other activities mentioned are: 4-H/ Club, 
” boys" and girls’ clubs, school paper, and dramatics: and public 


speaking. 
Other educational provisions for individual digetenos —Only 
eight of the small Junior high schools. 6 per cent of the num ) 


_which returns werg received, use a system of weighted credits - 
ing more than the usual amount of ‘erddit if a high mark is earned. 
The practice most frequently follows) 18; | 


Teacher's mark : : Credit granted 
Srcelten€ oo. - sc cc coetegt tea accel ee 25 per cent above normal, 
Superior._.-------.-- fats se ban See ous ss 15 per cenit above normal, 
Avernge__.-...--..- oS Rd haa, asap A t--.. Normal, ~ \ 

“. Inferiur____-.---~--.-.--- ---------- See euew oper cent below normal. 


,Poor_.--2----a_ Os ee ate eK .--------:---. 25 per cent below normal: 


One school uses the qualitative standard hough the establishment | 
of a system of “ merit points.” \ 

Other administrative prov isions for individual differences—elec-. ' 
tive courses, ability grouping, peoaren by: weenie ore ace 
in another section of this study, ° 

Conclusion.—The results of this study indicate. that the great ma- 
jorit F of the small junior-high schools do nat as “yet make adequate 
provision for the individual needs of their pupils. Numerous factors - - 
are involved, some of whicl ake exceedingly complex. Undoubtedly 
more has been phi ey through variations in teaching pro- 
cedures than’ through administrative adjustments. The evidence 
points rather conclusively to the fact that the success of thesesmall 
junior high schools if solving’ the problems arising out of the in- 
dividual differences of pupils—asy indeed, of ‘any secondary school 
with a small enrollment—dependssery— largely upon a high degree 
of flexibility . secured through ada tations in methods of teaching, 
,such as differentiated assignmen extensive use of project: as a@ 
teaching device, supervised study, cokrelation of extraclass activities 
with euerienlum work, socialized Preiiations, and. limiting diill to 
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those pupils who need it. Lack of professional training undoubtedly 
places a direct handicap on the small junior high school’s attempt 

- to introduce these methods of instroction ‘adapted to the needs of 
adolescent pupils. . The immediate need, therefore, is for more pro. 
fessionally trained teachers, and more particularly for teachers whos 

“specialized training prepares them specifically for junior high school 
teaching. 


co ~ CHAPTER IX “ 
Pupil Guidance : 
Properly directed transition from common integrating education 
toward differentiated programs of study appropriate to the in- 
dividual, in view of suitable purposes in life, demands systematic. 
guidance. The practices of providing for exploration and _pro- 
visional election of courses having differentiating .values are im. 
portant elements of a guidance program. It is further desirable to 
set up such machiiery in the school that the guidance possibilities 
of these curriculum provisions may be fully realized for individual 
children, | This demands provision for securing detailed personal 
data’ for individual children, arid direction of individual children 
in self-study of interests and abilities with. reference to the require- 

' Ments and rewards of different fields of occupational employment 
and’ study. The frequency of provisions for ‘these elements of a 
guidance program is shown in Table 27 and the accompanying 
discussion. . ts, 

Guidanc€ below the junior high school—For. the: purpose of 
hequainting the pupil.in the sixth grade with the offerings of the . 

- junior high school various practices are in ‘use. A little over one- 
~ half of the schools reporting send the junior high school principal © 
_ tq give talks to tht sixth grade, and practically the same proportion 
* have these: pupils yisit the: junior high school to ia acquainted 


with the nature of the work done there. .An indi corference. | 
with the sixth-grade teacher to learn more about. e pupils is 
practiced by 62 schools as compared with 38 who do not, *— - 

_ It_is quite evident. from the returns that the great majority of | 
. . schools wait until the pupils arrive in the seventh grade before any 
_. real attempt at guidance is started. Of those reporting more than 

. three-fourths stated that a detailed explanation of the work was 
given at the beginning of the seventh grade. It is at this time also 

.,, -that a somewhat larger proportion’ discuss the vatwes of each new., 

+’ subject taken by the pupil, From the data at hand it must be con- 
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cluded that there is much to be done to bind the sixth and seventh: 
grades closer together, and to prepare the individual pupil for the 
transition to the junior high school with its new ‘procestorss and 
new opportunities. 


Guidance value of subjects taught—If the returns on this topic . 


can be taken at their face value, they speak well for the reorganiza- 
tion of ‘the courses of study in the small junior high school. One 
hundred and one out of 108 claim to give the pupil the largest value 
for a viven- year’s work even though he may have to leave school to 
goto work. Of course, some may claim this to be true regardless of 
the subjects taken or of the content and purpose of the teaching. I 
| may be assumed, however, that many of the modern textbooks for 
the junior -high school either attempt or accomplish this end. The 
idea of presenting a subject in such a manner that it gives the pupil 
a preview of the work to be offered’ in the “senior high school or 
college is emphasized by 88 out of 100 schools. Again, 103 out of 
110 emphasize the pupil’s present as well as future needs. It may 
thus be assumed that ‘pr actically all of our small j junior high schools 
are presenting the subjects taught in a manner to securé their largest 
guidance values. : 


Occupational information —The prthland of giving definite instruc: 


tion.in occupational information has not been given serious considera- 
tion by a large number of schools. Fourteen out of 96 schools report 
some instruction in the seventh grade, 23 out of 96 in the eighth 


grace, and 57 out of 103 in the ninth grade. It @ impossible to. 


determine from the scattered returns just what time is devoted to 
this instruction in the seventh and’ eighth grades. The general prac- 
tice, wherever such instruction is given in the ninth grade, | is to offer 
itasa 5- -period subject. 

Occupational information as incidental to both the social stindlien 
and to English. composition and reading is practiced in about the 
game proportion of the schools. Fifty-nine schools reported the em- 
ployment of the social studies and 60 the use of English as a means 
of approach to occupational information. General -science and the 
_ practical arts emphasize the occupational outlook in, 70 schools. , A 
considerable number of schools (from 28 to 48 on the different items 
under this topic) give no report as to what is being done. 


Talke on yuidance.—Making use of the home-room period or of 


the regular assembly for talks on guidance seems to be-quift, general. 
At the same time it is evident that too many ‘schools‘are not making 
use of this opportunity for guidance. Sixty-one schools re 


talks about vocations, Practically one-half of the schools reporting _ 


give talks on-how to choose @ vocation. The great emphasis, how. 
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ever, seems to,be upon morals and conduct, over 95 per cent of the 
%! ¢ schools replying i in the affirmative to this question. To what extent 
¢ talks are given to secure right conduct in school or, for success 
ite is not | known. Ninety-three schools report the emphasis in 
Mibe talks'on the value of education and approximately 60 per cent 
“ “peeve proups of-pupils an gpportunity to discuss the talks after they 
have beert#ivén, On the whole, it would appear that assembly talks 
have a ‘tendency toward the customary or traditional topics, yet,a 
fair proportion of the schools are using this opportunity for 
guidance, 

Guidance visitation—A visit to an institution of learning or to 
an industrial plant may be ‘made valuable or it may be nothing 
more.than a pleasure trip for the pupils. When seriously undertaken 
and followed up it can ke made stimulating to many of the group, 

Sixty-eight schools have their pupils visit the senior high school 

. ' while only 10 schools report thit their pupils have the opportunity 
of visiting a college campus. About one-half of the schools replying 
to the item conditct visits to business and industrial plants in the 
community. Here, again, it is evident that much more could be done 
in the: way of guidance visitation than is at present4n small junior 

high schools, . 

Club activities and Guitdhade, a surprisingly small Winnie of 
schools, only about 9 per cent of the schools studied, report the use. 
of club activities to arouse an interest in vocations, This apparently, 
has not been recognized as a means of vocational exploration and 
guidance. Some of the clubs among those mentioned as being used” 
for guidance purp are the following: 4-H club, farm or agri. 
cultural club, home-economics club, guidance club, commercial club, 
and the life-career club. 

Personal conferences.—The most important phase of’ guidance is 
the personal conference. One might naturally expect, perhaps. that 

_ in the’ small school this would be the one feature in which returns 
would be most encouraging. Based upon the schools replying, in 
only one-half of the schools does the principal hold a conference _ 

* with each pupil during a semester. In 21 schools this is done by 8 
special teacher appointed for the pufpose. If personal conferences 

' are given at all one would expect the home-room teacher to do it. | 
yet this'is apparently the practice in only 46 schools. In 8 of the 
echools @ specially trained counselor is reported. The returns on 
this item’appear to be a little inconsistent with other statements since 

| 75 of the. schools report personal advice regarding the choice of elec: | 
tive subjects in the curriculum. One can not help wondering who. 
he yes advice and how it is given. Phe also sepiil? the civing 
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‘of advice to each pupil regarding the choice of a curriculum upon 
‘entering the senior high school; 83 schools reporting such guidance- 
Fifty-four schools state that they ¢ give personal advice regarding 


‘employment to those leaving school. Forty-six ‘schools do not give 
uch counsel and 81 did not answer the question. It is evident that. 


this responsibility has been neglected by too large a number of schools. . 
Counsel with regard, to personal problems is provided by some one 
in 70 schools; 25 state that such counsel is not given and 8 fail to 
answer the question. This may be a difficult item to estimatk accu- 
rately as teachers have always.given such advice in conficenes and 


| without any formality of record. 5 


Following up the pupil as to his success or failure is evidently 
more effectively practiced in the small school than in the large. 


 Eighty-eight schools report the follow-up of the record of their 


pupils who go into the senior high school.~ To follow up those who 


| enter employment is not an easy task, yet 51 schools report that they 
attempt to do this; 54 sc chools do not, ‘sind 26 schools made n& reply 
to the question. 


The use of tests in quidance—The seplies of the schools studied 


-jndicate that the smuiill junior high schools are making use of stand-— 


ardized tests for understandinjg: pupils and their work, Out.of 114 
schools 77 state that. they use intelligence tests in guidance. Sexenty 
schools out of 111 reporting are using achievement tests. Here one © 
wonders just how these tésts are applied in guidance. An unusually 
small number of schools failed to answer these items, indicating con- 
siderable interest in,the use of tests in the small schools. Prognostic 
tests have not come into such general use in these schools, only 28 
schools reporting their use, 61 reporting negatively, and 42 making 
noreply. The responsibility of the teacher of a “ try-out ” or explora- 
tory course. to study the aptitudes and abilities of the’ pupils and to 
be able tu make a. report on edch pupil has not been assumed in many 
schools, only 22 schools reported in the affirmative, while 66 reported 
inthe negative, and 42 gave no reply to this question. ~ é 
~These tests and reports are made a part of the permanent record of 
the school by fully 60 per cent of the schools reporting on the ques; 
tion. These records are used in counseling by 69 schools, Sixty-six 
of the schools carry on these records to the senior high school, but 
only 51 claim to make use of them after they ure receiyed. } Tt is 


encouraging to note that 73 schools require the signature of ‘a: coun- 


lor approving the choice of curriculums or electives on the part 


of the pupil, 


‘ 
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TABLE 27,—Frequenoy of provision for specified elements of a guidancé progres 
in 135 rural junior high gchoole ~ é 


Frequency 
Provision : 


1. For makin sicth and seventh | grates antiat with the junior high school: 


(e) Talks by junior high school principal..........-...................-. $5] 52; BWieae 
Pupils visit junior high school. . 47° 38] mys 
Conference by junior high school principal ‘with sixth-grade. tenchor.. 62 38; 35) a9 
“explanation of the work ap beginning of seventh grade. 7 a 32 |* 5 
¢) Discussion of purpose and value of each usw subject taken by pupil 62" Ft] 4) 
2. ‘Fhrough organization and content of subject taht 
(a) To give-pupil largest value even cou he ‘eid school early... 101 7 % nt 
(6) Tome paid opportunity to know what he may gain from fair: - ‘ 
Sub jeobs. 5-8 sh ace e Ste, 10 Beets PE act ee 12,'s 35 i] 
(¢) To" emishasize pil’s present and future interests and needs, . ---| 103 7: 2 HH 
4. For systematically giving occupational information to nape: | 
(a) reel a beparate course in. occupations - * : ee 
‘ 1) In Onn eee ween eet eee ee ete ecw an ge ecec ace 4) 82; 30) wha 
In ~~ ge< Sepeseese ser bh ees cada nc cetene scan ppacess ce tse ZB 73 wm! 170 
ae os APE ie Pian an rAaNkT iFL 57| 461 32] @3 | 
" As ridental’ r ssa studies. 2.2.2.2... yore se OPS: ee i ) 2) 52] a7 - 
(d Inckdantaligtn giiotel acladie wad Bhaciilal ous oreo | isa at 
3 ncidentally in rae ence and practical arts -... 22. 22. 7 + 47) She 
‘4. Through talks on guidance: | 
(a) Importance and nature of WoemtINE. eos ES oy as Aa él 42: 32) a2 
{b) How to choose & vocation. . we bece teste etter ee eeeeseeeeeeseeseee] MO] 48! 37] BLO 
fi Ge eknhiee ee YS ee Se Re fap Uiteespee eh OP 17 21: 7La 
On social conduct aAdemsapecasceet ht Gr aw oP beet hscans | |) 18; 2| as 
(e) On the value of edutation.;.... .. ...... vesveeeeee-t 8] 30! Bl ae, 
id 6. Guidance thr visitation and ¢lub p activities serine Visits to: | - 
7 eye school. ....._.. : OScevteqccose ° . 4 ‘ _ a 
+ Once cates ee cece +s ceaesccs we ee eee os we eseece os 4 fl 
" Business and tcadhaatri} pisnta feta Sat ee ee EP i | 53H] ALS 
(4) Through club acti -v--, 12] #9 Mi) ae | 
6. re Seda gical individual counseling edith > reference ty educat.wnal and vora: | 
“a Sey se personal conferences with- ‘ ; H | 
1) Principal as counsélor__ seh ebesedtis eres Lhe gs ol 17| @7 
Teacher appointed as counselor.......:.-....... 21 76! 38] 146 
ome-room teacher..-.-.-......2.22 8... CITE WOE RAV EE, wm) bh a | 4) 
(4) ‘Special counselor. Ste eS EC Oo eee trae tie ee & Al 46! 6&9 
: (6) Giving personal advice regarding — . . 
(1) Choice-ofelectives 0.00 ka ee 7h 32! -m | M5 
’ 2) Choloe of curriculums upon going to senior righ ‘school... | 3) 27 + 25) Os 
2) Chase i ad de ig paring school. Erarenseeee| Mt 46, 34; M0 |. 
‘ On personal ene oS bv eo Pimendes srl t eal decceueetell TD 25% 40; 518 
7, For tilioe-ine work concerned with—, ; | w! 
@) Bnceea or failure in senior high school... SaSISSSEEREaselapieseneee ME) | mA 10] h2 
Success of failure in em efgisstrsestinnstpee tens: taht. - Al B40 | 97 
records: : 
In set WATE Dersapal pup record mr Stent n® 27 21 Fi 4 e 
loaive measures of achievement... _. sereceneeeee-ceeee--e.{ 70] 41! Ob] OE 
Srestnies of probable succesa—prognostic tests. . ml gil 4h @T7 
i ie on spider, abilities, etc., from: teachers of | tryout and | - | | ; | a 
a. | i] a7. 
(e Keeping permanént Paygere rary record of Lests and reports of pupils. | 60 45; mM, M4 
Use of records by counselors in advising pupils and parents. oo a“ 32 51.1 
(g) Negeiriog signature of acetal ¥ before: perpaltting pupil Rnaee of ns sgl at) 
zane 731 “2 | 
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‘Summary. —That the small junior high schools recognize the ruid- 
ance phase.of education is. evidenced by the ‘returns on guidance. - 
|. There is not, however, any marked uniformity as to the specific means , 

of guidance employed. Greatest uniformity seems to exist in the‘ 
- provisions that-are made for the purposes of educational and social 

guidance. That a considerable proportion -of the schools are not 

carrying on a very extensive or definite plan of guidance is indicated 
ne «by the. rather large number Freplying 2 in the sees: tu many of the 
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items and by: those not making any reply. Those details of guidance . re 
reported by more than 60 per vent of' the schools studiéd are: (1); 
Teaching subject to give pupil the largest. value even though he leave - 
school early, 74.8 per cent; (2) teaching subject to give pupil oppor-. 
tunity to'know what he may gain from further study of subject, © 
652 per cent; (3) teaching subject to emphasize pupil’s present and 
future needs, 76.3 per cent; (4), giving pupil guidance through talks 
on a (¢) moral conduct, 71.8 per cent; (U) social conduct, 69.6 per 

; (c) the value of education, 68.8 per cent; (5) giving pupil 
pebaiak advice on choice of curriculum gn going to senior high 
~ gchool, 61.5 per cent; (6) follow- -up work concerned with pupil’s 
success or failure in sBuion mg: school, 65.2 per cent. 


_ CHAPTER. x ‘ 
Rural Junio Hich School Balas and Eauipmen 


. 
- 


-Itis the purpose of this dhapeer to show. what fas been done up to 
this time in the way of buildings and equipment for rural junior 
' high schools. One hundred and thirty-one junior high schools are — 
| represented in the report on buildings and equipment. It will be 
desirable to keep in mind the following eight qualities, which gre 
regarded by thé Committee of Fifteen as essential to any modern’ 
high-school building: (1) Comprehensiveness; (2) convénience; (3) 
flexibility; (4) sufety; (5) healthfulhess; (6) expansiyeness; @) 
economy and efficiency; (8) sesthetit fitness. . eee 

The following indicates how the junior high schools are housed : 
(1) Separate building, 11; (2) building with elementary school, 14; 
(3) building with senior high school, 46; (4) general building ‘for all 
schools of'district, 58; (5) not gpeeffied, 2; total, 131. 

Ten of the 1 separate buildings were erected with special refer- 
ence to'junior high-school work. - The first of these separate high- . 
school buildings was erected in 1916. : 

‘Materials —In° planning a juntor high-school building some deci- 
sion must be reached relative to fire protection. This brings up the ~ 
question of the kind. of materials to be used in its construction. 
The chief materials used in the construction ofthese buildings are 
indicated by the following: Brick, 59 per cent of all sthools report- 
ing the item; brick and concrete, 6.7 per cent; concrete and stone, 
88 per cént; frame, 16.1 per cent; stone, 2.9 per cerit; concrete ahd A 
trick, 9.5 pér.cent; concrete, 2 per cent; total, 100 pet cent, 
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‘ “7 ypes—tInformation was secured to determine the shupes of bil 
ings now used for rural junior high-school work. It is as follows: 
H, 19 buildings; U,.4 buildings; T, 9 buildings; I, 3 buildings; L 
1 buikling’s square, 10 byildings: rectangular, 5 buildings‘ other 
. ‘shapes, 27 buildings; not specified, 53 buildings; total, 131 buildings 

‘ The American Institute of Architects: has, er ouped buildings under 

five types, as fdllows: 
J'ype A—A building. construction antitely of fire- resiight ma- 
_ ~ ferials, including‘ roof. windows, doors, floors, and finish. - 
se Fype B.—A building of fire-resistant construction in its walls 
floors, stairways, and ceiliag, but with wood finish, wood or compor 
sition floor surface, and wood-roof | bonstruction over fire-resistant 
» ceiling, ‘ ‘ 
Type €—A building with masonry walls. fir resistunt corni- 
dors and “stairways, bug with ordinary construcy6n otherwise, i.e. 
combustible floors, partitions, roofs, and finish. 
Typg D—X building with masénry walls, 
nary or joist construction and wood finish. 
_~ Type F.—A frame building constructed with wood above founds 
“tion. with or without slate or other semifireproof material on roof 
It would seem that no building: should be Mcted with, cheaper 
‘ construction than C. See above for materials of construction of the 
buildings represented i in this study’ 
Number of atoriex—The number of stories which a building con- 
\ tains is fir: more important than the type or shape and showld re 
Yecive careful consideration by school authorities when a junior high- 
shool building is to be erected. The buildings represented in this 
stuly range from one to four stories... Righteen of them are 1-story | 
buildings; 62 are 2-story buildings; 21 are.3-story buildings; and 
1 of the buildings contains 4 stories. Information yeas not obtained 
on 25 of these buildings. — ode 
The 1-story type of building’ is generally rezarded as most satis- 
factory for junior high-school work, This type of building reduces 
toa minimum noise ‘and confusion and is freer from fire hazards. 
'N umber of rooms.—Thée number of rooms necessary for carrying, 
' on efficient work in the junior high school’ must be determined by 
the number of pupils and the number of courses to be offered. In 
» the Junior High. “School Manual prepared by the Committee of 
| ‘* Wifteen. is given a plan whereby a 12-room building can be made 
=... to Accommodate 300 pupils and provide for a good variety of work' 
| .* Fhe number of rooms in the junior high school buildings con- 
. sidered in this study range from 3 to 48, Forty of these buildings 
have fewer than 12° rooms,. 44 as many as 12 but fewer than’ Pl) 
oom and a Have 20 or more rooms, ihe data at hand do not show 


ut otherwise ordi- 
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whether or not it is to be used for io i purposes: It seems 


“pupils, 6; 650 to 699 pupils, none; 700 to 749 pupils, 3; 7 to 799 


- OF for community purposes as well. If it is, to.be used for com- 
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‘definitely but probably represent, except in thé 11 separate junior 


high school buildings, the total number af rooyns in,the building. It- . 
is evident, as shown by these figures, that at least 40 of these schools 
are unable te offer a.variety of subjects sufficient to take care of the | 
needs of all pupils of the junior high school. ver 

Gymnasjum.—On account ofthe health program, the gymnasium 
is considered an essential feature of the junior. high school. The 
size of the gymnasium ‘will depend upon the size-of the school and 


that only about 60 per cent of the junier\bigh schools considered in’ 


~ 


this study are, provided, with gymnasiunis and that the size of these 
gyuinasiums varies from 360 myuare feet to 9.000 square feet. As to 
the equipment of the gymnasiums now in use there are 72 of the sf 
equipped with showers and 3 with swimming pools. | 

Auditorium.—Seventy-nine per cent of these junior high chooks 4 
are provided with auditoriums which range in size from, 16 by 25 
feet to 80 by 120 feet, with 50 per cent having a seating capacity of 
less than’300, 

The sizes of auditoriums of 71 junior high schools were as follows: 
Up to 499 square feet, 1- school: 500 to 999 square feet, 2; 1,000 
1.499 square feet, 5; 1,500 to 1.999 square feet, 7; 2, 000.to 2,499 square | 
feet, 13; 2,500 to 2,999 square feet, 12; 3,000 to 3,499 square feet, 6; 
3,500 to 3,999 square feet, 11; 4,000 to 4,499 square feet, 2;°4,500 to ~ 
4.999 square feet, 4; 5,000 to 5,499 square feet. 4; 5,500 to 5.999 square 
feet, none; 6,000 square feet or more, 4; total, 71; mediait in square 
feet, 2,811. .? 

The seating capacity of 95 junior high school auditoriums was: 
Up to 49 pupils, 2 schools; 50 to 99 pupils, 4: 100 to 149 pupils, 9 
150 to. 199 pupils, 6; 200 to 249 pupits.’ 103-250 to 299 pupils, 3 £300 . 
to'349 pupils, 11; 350 tq 399 pupils, 7; 400 to 449 pupils, 6: 450 to 
499 pupils, 5; 500 to 549 pupils, 7; 550 to 599 pupils, 1;°60(r to 649— 


pupils, 3; 800 to 849 pupils, 5; 850 to 899 pupils, 2; $00 to 949. pupils, 
1;.950 to 999 pupils, none; 1,000 ) pupils. a more, 4; total, 95; median 
seating capacity, 375. 

The size of ‘the auditorium: will depend on a muiber: -of factors. 
First, it must ‘be decided. whether, it shall be. for schopl use only 


munity needs, this may demand that it be made larger than. the 
school needs would réquire. If it is to be used for school purposes 
oly, the question will arise as to the purpose for which it ‘will bs. 
wed. It seems that it. should be large enough, in any event, to 
mat a little more than half of the enroliment. It should, by all — 


ts j 
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* means, be provided | with a large stage and pergemty equipment and 


- alressing rooms. : — © 
\ : id 4 
Tase 28,—Auditorium equipment o 
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Librariey.—The high- ection 
» the high school? housed 4m the 


should be provided with facilities to, acc ‘ommodate at one fulk period 
at least 10 per cent of the total daily attendance of the school.  Tn.the 
high school housing 500 pupils the reading room should haves 
seating capicity of between 40 t6.50; an area af 25 » square , fee per 
person is required for complete actomnfodation ‘and service; table 
8 fat by 5 feet, seating six persons, are recommended, > 

A junier high school with an enrollment of 100 or fewer students 


should have 9 library of not 


library should be an integral part of | 
same ‘building, and the reading room 


fewer than 1,000 carefully selected 


hooks. and schools with an enrollment of 200 should have at least 
3.000 volumes, ‘This mens practically 10 volumes for every: student 
in the schoo}. FoHowing ‘is the number of. volumes of books in % 
junior high schools: Up to 199 volumes, 5 schools: 200 to 399 vol- 


umes, 16; 400 to 599 volumes, 11; 600 to 799 volumes, 16; 800 to.999, 
volumes, 8; 1.000 to 1,199 Vahtintes: 11; 1,200 to 1.399 volumes, 8: 
1,400 to 1,599 Volumes,'6: 1.600, to 1,799 volumes, 2; 1,800 to 1,999 
volumes, ‘none; 2,000 to 2,199 ‘voltimes, 4 schools; 2.300 to 239 
volumes, 1 school; 2.400 volumes or over, 7; total, 95 schools; median 


number of vathinta! 355. 


“Owing to the variation in the use ofthe settpal libraries, the siz 


of its component pats can not be safely standardized. If, however, 
the main reading room accommodates-10 per cent of the student body 
at a time, and the accessory rooms are planned in relative proportioa, 
the group should be‘of sufficient size for ‘the most- extensive demand: 


now being made of libraries.” 


In this study it was found that the library rooms range in sie 
from 8 by 12 feet to 49 by 60 feet, and that all but six of the root 


AUnfted Htates. Burrau of Education. 
Grounds, : 
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now in use for libraries have a floor space of leag than 600 square. . 
feet. It is also shown in this study that 50 per cént of the libraries 
are without, tables and that slightly more than 40 per cent of the . 
ibraries have fewer than -1,000 books, with only 26 of the 131 junior 
high schools reporting, or a little less than 20 per cent, having a full- « 
rime librarian. | 
Playqrounds.—In considering the facilities for carrying on junior 
high- school work fhe size of the playground is a very impértant 
factor and one that has been often overlooked by the school authori- 
_ Yes, as is shown’ by the figures given below. Of the junior high 
schools ‘considered in this study, more than one- ‘half are -without — 

-ample playground space. Sixty-four schools have less than 1 acre, , 
49 have- more than 1 acre: but less. than 2 acres, and the other 18 | 

~ range tween 5 and 15 acres. be 

Artificial lighting. —Artificial lighting is necessary for all high- 

school bujdings in order that evening classes may. be conducted and 
for use fn dark days. . It would seen that this phase of the junior ~ 

| ‘high- “sc hoal requirements: has been fairly well taken care of. One 

| hundred and twelve of the 131 schools reporting are lighted by elec- 

| tricity. Sixteen schools failed to state the method of lighting their 

school plant. ‘Three schools replied that they did not use electricity 
Aor lighting: theig buildings. When the same schools,.as referred to 

“above, were asked if gas: was used for lighting purposes, 42 replied 
in the affirmative, 56 in the ‘negative, and 33 failed to answer the 

question, 

Practical arta rooms. —One hundred and twenty-three of these 
junior high schools have’ practical arts rooms. Seventy per cent of 
these schools have from 1'to 4 such rooms and the others from § to 8. 
roms The information as to the character of these sess rogms is" 
interesting. ‘ 

Cooking rooms head the list: ‘with 70, and the others i in their order 
sre as follows: 

Sewing roofns, £2; general domestic arte, 55; machine shops, 6; 
woddw rorking shops, 51; general shops, 42; dining rooms, 29; auto 
- shops, 3; and printing shone; 4 

The vi value of equipment for practical art rooms in 70 j junior high- 
schools is a& follows: Up to $499, 14 schools; $500 to $999, 24; $1,000 
_ to $1,499, 10; $1,500 to $1,999, 8; $2,000 to $2,499, 8; $2,500 to $2,999 

* 1; $8,000 to $4,999, none; $5,000 or nue, 5; total, 70; median value, 
$987, rr 
° Fhe importance of ptactical-arts rooms can not be. overemphasized, 
since two of the main purposes of the j junior high school are: (1) Fo 
explore by méans of _inaferials worth while the mse aptitndes, 
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and capacities of pupils; and (2) to reveal to them by such: mate | 
rials many things that otherwise would not be learned in the major | 
fields of activity. The courses in practical arts lend themselves 
readily to these purposes-when they are properly planned. In the | 
very nature of the case the success or failure of these courses will 
depend very largely on the equipment of such shops. - 
‘yp: Number of rooms. equipped with movable xeata—Ernest J. Ash- 
augh, in the “ Survey of the School Buildings of Muscatine,” says: 
“The best. type of seat. forthe junior high school is the individual 
movable seat, since with. these the floors can be quickly cleared for 
cleaning and made ready for plays and games.” Thirteen of the 
schools under considerition have made provision to equip the clas. | 
rooms with moyable seats, Approximately 40 per cent of the schools 
have fewer than 4 roms equipped with this type of desk. Fifty- 
; seven of the schools have from 4 to 23 rooms equipped with seats 
which are movable. One-half of the schools under consideration are 
without this type of seating equipment. 
School offices.—The lecation of the principal's office in any school 
building is a matter of prime importance. Eighty-six of the schools 
. under consideration have made provision for a private office for the 
principal, but there is no uniformity as to the location. Only 11 of © 
the schools provide an office for the assistant principal and only 8 
for the dean of girls. Thirty schools provide special offices. : 
Lunch rooms —Modern school buildings are provided with a lunch: 
or cafeteria room. The capacity of the lunch room should depend 
upon the size and organization of the school. It should be large 
enough to seat the caine school at lunch in two sections; » For con- 
_. venience of service and maximum of safety Juneh reoms should be 
‘ placed on the ground floor. Only 18 of the schools under vonsider- 
‘ation are provided with linch-rooms. The size of these rooms varies 
“all the way from 14 by 40 feet to 50 by 50 feef. There is no uni- 
formity as to either the size or the location of the lunch room. 
Laboratories —One hundred and fourteen ‘of the schools under con- 
‘ _-,sidération are equipped with laboratorjgg Forty-four of these 
_ * >schools have ope laboratory room; 39 havé 2; 26 have 3; 3 schools 
‘report 4; and 2 report 6. Six schools reported no laboratory rooms 
and 11 others failed to furnish this infogmation. The value of the 
laboratory equipment in 52-of the schools is less than $1,000; in 28 
schools it is between $1,000 to $2,000. In the other schools all-labora- 
| tory equipment is valued from $2,000 to $5,000. In a considerable 
proportion of the schools the laboratories, like the libraries, are’ used 
y both the junior and séhior schools. ; 
4, Ping ' 
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The subjects taught in the” junior high <hool laborntoyies and the 
number ‘of schoolss teaching vach subject are: Manual training, 18 , 
schools; domestic science, 36; agriculture, 32; physiobogy, 4; rape! 
general science, 70; biology, 16; occupations. 2; botany, 3; indus- 
trial arts, 1; business, 1: English, 1; nustory, 2; arithinetic, 3; spelt 
ing, 1; physical geography, 2. 

Npecial rooms.—There are certain rooms that junior high school = 
buildings should have in order to care for the special features of 
junior high school work. The following table gives information 
concerning the special rooms provided for in the j Junior high school 
huildings considered in this se sraay il 


‘ “3 


> TABLe 29.—Special rvoma in rural junior high achool buildings, 
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! 
Vercent- | | Peroon 
Perocent- 
age of all | ot 


schools | not re- 
answer-') plying to. 
ing | item in 


naire naire 
} \ 
‘: i. u 
Auditorium. ..........2....-- : 13,8 | aod 0 
Gymnasium 2... s.og-e-. e! 7A. WA} Ss 3 Sh" 0 
General shops... -..----.-.-;  . WZ) 14 |: Free ‘textbook. eevepet shes 0; 0 
Machine shops |. sae 45T Wa) Superintendent's alice... 1.2] 0 
Wood working pling --<-+ chs 'efowst 439! 11.4) Physical trainer's office....22.; . 3.7 0 
Printi srs gy 9 | 11,4 |! 21.8 | 33.4 
Auto s 25| na), 12) o 
(ieneral* Paine wre: 47 4 14) A.4! - 0 
Be Se ee eens AY $7 W.4) § ne 32.5 H.4 
Cooking es x! mu 1.44 Playroom ipirisy oo y 400 35.1 
Kitchen has ‘ 135 a ip Play room ( cop al. PAS 9 Panett | au.5 4.3 
Pantry ‘> et 9 O " Shower. ...... aa 63.7 4a 
a ty * : 9 0 | Swimming pool .. gteens 4.4 0 
Library, - Be ah iactuer. | 07.7 0 Dressing... ..... += 4.51. 25.2 
Principal's affice ok 59.0 10.7 |) Teachers’ rest room (men) 163 120 © 
Ansistant-prins pal Soffer 5 aL 40.0 \ Teachers’ rest roomn (wonien). -| 50.9 a4 
Dean of girls’ 6 AEA | oe) 32.8 |) Laboratory... 04.9 J.-L. se 
Teachers’ reailing room... ... ‘| a) 0 || Laboratory rooms 8 for use in | 
#5 Bensdeedncte ss sotandese av 0 junior Mgh...... 2. 4 34.4 
SE ELM TE | i) 0 


S| 


1 The percentages in column 1 are obtained by dividing ‘the number of schools answering ‘‘yes"* by the 
sum of the schools answering ‘‘yes" or no." Thé percentages in column 2 are obtained by dividing 
the number of schools not replying to the question in the questionnaire by the kata) number of schools 
studied -: 

' 


It is evident from the facts report? that tharert is no uniformity as, 
to the “rural junior high school buildings. There is very’ little 
stindardization as to the equipment and location of classrooms, 
special rooms, and offices. Most of these buildings now in use for 
junior high schools were not constructed for junior high school 
work, , 
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* Tanux 30.—Previsions for specialized floor space in junior high xchoole is 
La 


. 


comparison with Terry's list of minimum provisions 


i 
: ; c Per cent of schoob 
4, . 
Kinds of Boor space R ; | : = 
. \ . 
‘ : schools # ._ Terry 
er 
: : E | 
1. Class or recitation room... eee ee cece eee ec ceccccetceececeeee 1000 
2 Principal's office...... Sedu Dnptes soley $6 Mela rte, Wiggtesbaate ctacncustaaays ? 64.0 
NTbOW aS 656 oo cr cease el tony 7 ooh 76.3 
Stage in auditors... sc acaseticcsdabeiesdoee oe ee u 54.8 | 
8. Rest room for women tesehers ..2 2.2.02. Be, 40 0 | 
G TAMWT Sos s atahag ston poet hoseseeesaccespadsce tes Sieur aetna Pang! 35.0 | 
7. Textbook steck room. ....._. FF Whansde pitta tsp e tel dosnt en eens Ae ie, nF 
8. Reception room... -. 222.2222... eo. ths adios pia vere bbaond Saemwote caiovonwar hil 
Industrial arts: ; : i 
» 41 Manual training shop... ..- 2.220.202 oot ec eee y ntcceescebicacbectanse hn? 
2 Mechanical drawing room.e-....02 0.02... e eee ee eee eee eee PF eae ' 
Be ‘wood Waring ahon. 0524.26. 022 250055 Ue chlecs ep osbeccn tas thecct i 7 a 
4. General shop......4.".. - = 
edu : 
s 
8 
v1] 
e 
e 
. 
nL & 
an f a 
ee : pelea + Holm pnsemtemnvecasetacepspabsi 254 c 
: y roo fonBome coonomics. 2.2.04 2. 8: wigs bo Seated Heeb part gsuetnnt ; 8 
iy Spey roots fo carts roam... ............. (eT ret Wa MAA scsi rm 
nce: “ ; ' / 
1, Separate general science laboratory. |... oe ccc cca cee cece cence ALA | n 
Fine arts: . rae | 
1. Free-hand drawing room... 2... ...02. Lecco sec e ce caa ccc nennececcccccas.-. Elen ctdcte rf ph | n 
‘' 2) Music room : SB Trike Se es € 
Lunch room...._.....--..- yettn & 


' Percentages based upon 138 rural Junior high schools 
The buildings of the rural junior high schools must be regarded 


as inadequate. Ordinaty classrooms with provision for mass as- 
sembly and for physical education characterize the gréat majority 


of schools, A bare majority.make some provision for cooking and 


for a general stignce laboratory. Not more than.oné school in threp. 
on the whole, can be regarded as having adequate housing provisions. 
- That one school in three has provision for Jaboratoty science, shop- 
work, and home economics represehts an advancé over, the usual 
elementary school situation. A majority of schools, however, show 
building provisions which correspond more closely to the elementary 
than to the standard secondary school situation.’ Data on equipment 


indicate a, situation that corresponds 10 the’ housing provisions. 


These inadequacies represent serious limiting factors on instruction 
and make real improvement of the teaching situation over elefnentary- 
school conditions dependent almost wholly upon such advantages as 
are derived through depertioogtaligation p consequent specializa- 


“ 


tion of teaching. -° 
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There exists in the United States at the present time-a fair thegreee 
cof consensus of opinion as te the major purpidses of the junior high 
school and the more general provisions of processes through which. 
those purposes may reasonably be sought. “An examinationlof ayail- 
alle litera(ure on purposes warrants the setting up of the purpose to 
meetothe needs of éarly adolescents as an all-inclusive purpose of the 
junior high school. Observations on the age of physiological ma- 
turation fix the aye span of the early adolescent group as that of 
approximately 12 to 16 years. We are, therefore, concerned with an 
‘elucational unit designed to serve properly those of approximately 
12 to 16 years of age. fans of creating an tani HRS 
ment suitable to the needs of this group/opinion fs commof that we 
should (1) provid¢'a distinct educational unit for their accommo- 
dation; (2) rg provision for ‘guiding pupils through gradual 
trinsition from cpmmon integrating education to appropriate differ- 
entiated programs of Study; (3), make better provision for maximal 
rates- of progress in: learning on’ the part of individual pupils; and 
(4) improve Uye school social gituation for this group, , ae, He: 

Providing q distinct educational untt.—Normalty our» children 
anter school a 6 years of age and move forward one grade each year, 
# that the semis normal to children approximately 12 to 16 years of 
aye are prades 7 7, 8 and 9 There is at present quite general agree- 
ment that these grades should be combined to form. the j junior high 
school.’ Betause of the réle of the social urges during the period 

of coming/into puberty it is held important that ‘the junior hign . 
shoot pravide for full use of these urges for purposes of, formal 
education) This requires that the pupil group concerned be neither 
submerve(| in the elementary-school world of childreh or the more 
mature nae of ty adolescents and adults which characterizes the 
Or high school. 'It. is accepted as desirable, therefore, that the 
junior high school be organized as a séparate social entity distingt | 
from the elementary and senior high schools. en 

The j unior high school idea has spread generally to rural com- 
conti The j junior high school as a distirfct educational unit is as 
yet prhetically confined to urban areas. The United States as a 

‘hole reports only 173 completely segregated junior schools in rural ' 
areas./. The additional Schools making up the total of 1,181 schools 
~termefl rural junior high schools exhibit various degrees of distinct- 
| des it orgunization and administration, ranging from nothing more 
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than a term applied to grades 7 and 8, which have been ‘partially 
departmentalized, to a rather complere educational entity with dig. | 
tinct ‘curriculum, social. organization, teaching, and administrative 
staffs, . ‘a Se Sees ’ | 
The practice of combining grades 7, 8, and 9 to form the junior. | 
school unit is the prevailing practice for rural schools. The 2-year | 


. Junior unit formed by combining grades 7 and 8 is, however, of 


"ciated no reason for the 2-year unit can be ascribed other than that 
Of administrative choice,* Rural junior high schools are rhrely 
-housed separately." The practige of providing for separate acdminis- 


_ zation is that of restricting teachers to teaching duties in’the junior- 


~ 


|| «with some differentiation. petween junior and senior units in curtis 
by, oh, ‘<u eS “ , ney " at’ | ¥ me, “s ; pu a 


, of the number of pupils enrolled in.individual schools. The majority 


that is practicable, and in order to secure teacher specialization by 


“Bble that school units of such size as occur‘in rural afeas must 


the 6-year secondary’ school where a. senior school can be justified. 


“lécidedly more frequent occurrence. in, rural than in urban, areas, 
In view of the fact that the‘junior sthookgis associated with ele- 
mentary and senior schools as ynits housed in the Suine building and 
under the sameglocal central administration i a majority of cases, the 
frequency of perareet ie of tle 2-year junior-school Unit igpsurprising 
in view of the overwhelming éonsensis of expert opifi® favoring 
the 3-year unit. Where the junior and senior units are thus asso. - 


tration through a special principal for the junior-school ‘unit is more 
common, but this has been achieved in fewer than ZU per centeof the 
cases. The most common prettice. lookin to distinctness in organi- 


school unit. This practice of some but not all teachers: in- an 
individual school is widespread, o . 
Clearly, the rural sreas afford such situations that organization of 
junior hivh school units as distinct from elementary and senior units 
has not been found expedient. The primary timiting factor is that 


of schools enroll fewer than 100-in the junior unit. Under tlhiese 
epnditions of enrollment one recitation section to -the grade is all. 


subject matter. it is necessary to assign teachers to duty in both junior 
and senior units. © Segregation of junior high scltool teaching is thus 
impracticable ig¢such situations. - It js doubtful whether a case for 
epecial junior and senior.shool administration us uppbsed to general 
secondary school administration: can be sustained. , It is rathef prob- 


depend upon State’ and intermediate administrative units for special 
aspects of secondary school administration and supervision. It. is. 
also doubtful whether the -advantayes incident to segregation of 
junior highschool pupils for purposes of organizing socialized activi 
ties outweigh the limitations as to the, variety Of activitiesyand the 
size of the activity groups. The situation, tlterefore, seems to favor 
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culum organization, government, and in social and extraclass activi- 
ties, Probably the special junior high’school is not ‘adapted to. rural 
situations except where a complete 6-year school can not be operated 
and except where unustral numbers can be assembled through centrali- 
jation. From this point of view it appears that efforts.to organize 
the junior and senior units geparately are fully as widespread as 
conditions in rural areas Ovarrant. There is some indication that 
the emphasis upon the desirability of separate organization has led 
to somewhat strained attempts to achieve that end in situations that 
do not warrant the attempt. , A more promising field of effort seems 
to be that of developing the junior scheot in situations that dé not 
warrant complete 6-year«schools, The comparative frequencies of. 
-elementary-junior and elementary-junior-senior, schools indicate 
vither that the possibilities ef assembling grades 7 ang 8 from several 
loca] elementary schools and-forming_a-central junior high school by 
ending local education through grade 9 of. grades 9’and 10 have 
he neglected or a tendency to develop 6-year schools in .inwas- 


ed situations exist, a 


ee 
GUIDING THROUGH, GRADUAL TRANSITION FROM COMMON INTEGRATING 
EDUCAT:ON TO APPROPRIATE DIFFERENTIATED PROGRAMS 


' Rural: junior’ high schools are continuing common integrating 
education. In many cases they are continuing the characteristic edu- 
cation ‘ the elementary school and little more. Thig is more pro-- 
nounced\ far the+2-year junior. high schools than -for,the 3-year ts 
schools, ‘The, situation presents a sharp -break between ‘grades 7 and 
8 and grade ‘9, and apparently has done little in many cases to lay - 
down an \adequate basis of guidance .through gradual transition.» | 
Such an adequate basis certainly involves exploration of the possible 
fields of learning, of the possible fields of employspent, of the indi- 
‘vidual aptitudes, abilities, and interests of pupils, ahd of all these in 
_taeir mutual\interrelations. if Ud a r 
~ Rhe rural schools can not be said to have made adequate provision 
for exploration. The general survey conrses of the fields of lan- 
gage, Science, mathematics, and social science are woefully neglected, , 
The situation is better with reference to certain fields of employment, 
but.the accomplishment-here is partial in, that the fields of agricul- 
ture and home making are emphasized to the neglect of the fields of 
mneclfanic arts an\l of business. It is also true that the efforts in the 
afislds of agricultire and home. making are more narrow and more .— 
concerned with specific knowledge and skills than is advisable for 
exploratory course}. . The situation is unfortunate ip, that the gens, 
eral provisions aretconcérned with definite vocational outeotnes.on, iis 
Atle assumption that rurdl youth-should be trained for rural vopa-) |” 
' a Ae TT Re, VOTE Meal hs pul te iMbe ys nh 1 a toa: i ans apa Fleas 
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tions, while the known nature of the ‘instruction’ irf general is such 

that real vocational values are not probable, ‘It is the double misfor. 

tine of a misplaced aim and an impotent technique in seeking the 

. aim. It isa program which seeks to iniloctrinate and prepare for | 
special field of employment while withholding the possibility. for 
contact with the requirements and possibilities of other fields. This 
general characterization should not be construed as applying to all 
schools, but to the prevailing school, A minority does provide 

+ Opportunities which may be judged to have real exploratory value | 
through general courses in agriculture, home making, shopwork, and | 

| 


busitfess practice. Such programs appear to be in keeping with the 
vocational exploratory’ purpose of the junior high schoo? and to be | 
about as broad fs is practicatte at the present time. i: | 
' Aside from these definite curricular iieivislebut ystems efforts | 
at educational and vocational guidance through the collection of. 
~ personal data on pupil abilities and interests and through miseells- 
neous provisions for imparting occupational and educational. in 
formation through incidental means are found in a majority of 
schools.. Probably the more frequent report of such guidance provi- . 
sions based in part.upon incidental means of imparting information: 
is to be expected as a forerunder of more definite curricular provi: 
sions. From this point of view definite curriculum adjustment may’ 
be expected to follow und the present situation may be reyvarded as 
promising. When nume?ous schools reported as junior high s:hools, 
however, exhibit neither provision for exploration nor for systematic 
~ efforts‘at individual pupil guidance one concludes that a definition of 
%», the junior igh school ‘in termsof the mechanics of departmentaliza- 
_ tion and sffoject promotion-has been frequently accepted rather than 
a definition in terms of educational experiences provided. Consid: 
ered from this point of view the situation is not so promisingthat 
the junior high school idea is winning,a place for itself in rural 


\ 


communities. s | ce 
| BETTER PROVISION FOR MAXIMAL RATES OF PROGRESS IN LEARNING ON 
-.* , THE PART OF INDIVIDUAL PUPILS’ eZ 
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The rural junior high schools have generally made-those mechani- 
_cal provisioris Which look to rates of progress through the grades 
in keeping with th@ ability of the individual pupil to do work, The 
. practice. of grouping by, ability is rather common where numbers 
involyed permit the organization of more than one recitation section 

| in @ given: grade group. ‘ Promotion, by bject as-a-substitution for: 
"grade promotion ia rather general and tie ‘ube of objective criteria of 
|, Promotion, as- sipplementary to, teachers’ marks’ ‘ing « achieved 
considerable recognition in practice, ieee ae 
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‘The tendency t6 admit to the junior high school :only hae’ who 
have completed grade 6 of the elementary school is yet so general, 
however, that a decided restriction on secondary education for some 
pupils of the early adolescent age is still impoked. Practically it is 
an institution for sixth grdde graduates rather than an institution 
for pupils having® reached a certain stage of phystological maturity, 
Efforts to improve the teaching situation through depart mentaliza- 
tion of instruction is an ideal of the schools but the limitation of 
number's results in many cases in partial departmentalization only- — 
What: if probably a more serious limiting factor is the failure to pro-- | 
vide in rural junior high schools thase features of specialized build-- 
ing space and material equipment which are necessities for any 
considerable adaptation of instruction such as is contemplated for 
the junior high school. Considering the imitations on building 
‘space provisions and equipment in ‘connection with curricular pro- 
visions previously noted, it-becomes evident that instruction is in 
many cases the characteristic teacher-textbook-pupil instruction of 
grades 7 and 8 in the elementary school. : 
‘Efforts to adjust the curriculum to individual needs of papils , 
are generally reported. The provisions.jn general. relate to efforts 
to make adjustments looking to curr tas enrichment for superior 
pupils and outlining minimum essentials for pupils of low ability. , 
These adjustments are sought through extensive use of the project 
in teaching, permitting bright pupils to carry extra work, correlating 
extraclass activities with curricular work, granting school credit for 
outside work, limiting drill to pupils who need ‘it, adaptation to 
“Community needs and vocational interests of pupils, and organiz- 
ing courses specifically to meet the needs of both continuants into . 
senior high school and drop-outs from junior high school. At 
While these adaptations are reported as having: been made by from , - 
58.3 to gt per cent of schools, any judgment as to the effectiveness 
of what/is tpported is not pisni e from availuble data. It indi- 
cates a conscioustiess of need | adjustment and the beginnings of 


- 


— 


subject-matter reorganization if some schools. What seems to be 
most unfortunate in-the situatidn is that comparatively few schools 
‘tay be regarded. as having taken the first essential step of working 
out a distinctive junior high-school program of studies centering | 
in social or‘entation. Backing’. this first step, efforts. at adaptation 
of materials of traditional elementary and high school courses to 
2 ” 

varying’ pupil needs and abilities nrust prove largely futile: Admin- + 
‘stration seems to ‘be passing the problein to the classroom: teacher 

and t be\playing with incidental and: informal devices rather: than hoe 
‘tacking the fundamental curriculum, problem, from. the adminis-.. a 
gtaar ft he test Lt e.) ati ek the: Fabia nace if 
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of instruction and their time allotment in view of junior high-sehosl 
purposes. * ~ At | et 
IMPROVING THE SCHOOL SOCIAL SITUATION oe! 


‘ _ More generally than is true for any other practice, the rural junior 
high schools report provisions for extraclass activities.“ It is largely 
* through these activities that development of the qualities of good 
citizenship is sought “and opportunity for the development of quali- 
Hes of initiative and leadership on. the part of individual pupils 
is provided. The activities reported cover a wide range of effort. 
They ar®usually organized deliberately with a view to giving pupil 
opportunity to participate in group direction, Faculty supervision 

in yin advisory capacity, however, is universal,» wy 
An ‘outstanding difference in attitude toward school control in 
* junior high schools as contrasted with elementary schools. is shown 
by the tendency to grant to pupils in junior high schools a measure 
of participation in school government, sustially through pupil coun. 
ils. This ix) both a proper concession ‘to adolescent pupils in their 
desire to be“self-deterimining and an. appropriatesmeans of grad- 
” \ alally developing those attitudes which, are rollator self-control. 
x Itis a desirable preliminary ‘to student self-government. This field’ 
of extraclass activities seeking’ to” provide for participatiqn: accord. 
‘ing to interest, in activitita™p high are patterns of the social situ. 
+ ations of adult-life, is‘a field’ THY the ural secondary school ran and 
should conserve for pupils of junior high-sehool “wee. whether the 
school is organized as a G-year unit school or as-a junior senior 


school. (If junior pupils are not allowed their own junior school 
council, home rooms, class organizations, and assemblies, but are 
merged with seniors in these and other activities, the school will’ 
certainly take on the social atmosphere fitted to senior-school pupils 
This is-probably. ohe of the dangers 6f. the 6-year unit school.’ Re- 

_* — gardless of separate administrative. supervisory, and teaching staffs 
“or of housing, these safegnards against stibmergence of junior pupils 

~ and consequent loss of opportunities for social expression and prac- 
» tive in self-direction can be maintained. “It is recognized that com 
plete segregation- of junior and senior. groups in school activities 

fat will result, in many cases, in undesirable limitations upon the scope 
os of, activities and upon the numbers participating in a given activity. 
‘There seems no occasion, in ¢iew of these considerations, to attempt 
-., to segregate completely the two pupil groups in clubs and other. 

'. | activities ‘of interest to special groups only, . * ra 5 
+," There is a noticéable trend toward incorporation of extraclaw 
“rs Metiyities as curricular activities, n,#0 far'as this signifies @ definite’ 
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time allotment and serious faculty effort to utilize. activities for 
formal educational purposes, it is undoubtedly a desirable trend. , 
If incorporation as curricular work means loss of pupil jjnitiative. © | 
and essential diréction, however, it represents the losg of, a desirable 
spect of the school environment.4. * 

In general summary it’ appears that’ the rural junior high echoal Z 
shows widely -varying degrees “pf adaptation to the accepted special 
purposes of the institution. ; Too.often the institution, has been “con- 
ceived as a mechanical aiiiinidirative device and no distinctive 
educational program centering insotial prientution of the pupil 
‘through exploration of the fields of human. legrning@f activity, and 
vocational semploy ment for the ,purpose of guidan into appropri- 
ate programs of ‘study differentiated in. rélation to worthy purposes 
in life has been’provided.\ = * “° 

. Serious limitations ‘on the schogls are fterened | because-of failure 
to provide essential building space and material equipment through - 
whieh the, desirable special “activities as media of, instruetion ‘are 
.made possiblé. Equally serious limitations on organization of the ., 
junior sthool as a distinct educational, entity are imposed dgecause -§ 
of the small numbers of pupils assembled in ‘individual schools. 
Apparently, the possibilities of improving rural secondary education 
through assembling pupils of grades 7 and 8 from several elementary 
«enters and .extending local education through grade 9 or grades 
nd 40 in centers which are more accessible to pupils but do not 
_ justify, a complete 6-year secondary unit are Tot being realized. The 
junior unit has been developed but’ rarely in rural areas except in 
. association with a-senior upit an a 6-year school. 


